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CHURCH MATTERS. 

THe Church of 
England, if not “in 
danger,” a8 was wont 
to be the cry of her 
friends, is certainly 
in sore travail; and 
of her troubles there 
seems to be no end, 
Her doctrine, her dis- 
cipline, her ritual, and 
her financial arrange- 
ments are each and 
all the subjects of 
keen criticism and 


bitter contention, 
War is on all her 
borders, Her mem- 


bers give themselves 
to strife, and her 
clergy are Hke so 
many Ishmaels, with 
their hands turned 
against all men, and 


all men’s’ hands 
against them, High 
Church and Low 


Church, Broad Church 
and Narrow Church, 
Ritualistic Church 
and Evangelical 
Church—all parties 
within her pale are 
at variance one with 
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another, and each is 
waging fierce war 
with all the others, 
The Bishop of Glou- 
cester has a feud on 
certain important 
points of doctrine 
and ritual with a 
numerous party of 
the clergy, church- 
wardens, and people 
of his diocese; and 
the flock have ap- 
pealed from the juris- 
diction of their shep- 
herd to his ecclesias- 
tical superior, the 
Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, from whom 
they receive but cold 
comfort and small 
encouragement, The 
Bishop of Chester 
and the Rev, Dr. 
M‘Neill are also en- 
gaged in a wordy 
conflict, which is 
conducted in a way 
more distinguished 
for hard-hitting than 
for Christian meek- 
ness. Bishop Colenso 
is vituperated by 
Bishop Gray, and re- 
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torts upon all who lift a lance against him, Dr. Pusey and Mr, 
James Moncreiff, late Scottish Lord Advocate, being the latest 
champions with whom he has had a tilt, And Archdeacon 
Denison, of course, is in the heat of the fray, and ready to ex- 
change buffets with anyone who wishes to enter the ring, Truly 
the Church just now is a veritable Church militant, She is 
in the fiery furnace of tribulation ; and it is to be hoped that 
she will issue forth from the trying ordeal purified, refined, 
and reinvigorated, Whether she will emerge from the con- 
flicts in which she is now engaged as the State Church of 
these realms, is a point that admits of grave doubt. Mist and 
darkness hang over her future in that respect ; but, whatever 
be the fate of the Church Establishment, the storm now raging, 
and which is likely to increase rather than abate in fury, is 
pretty sure to leave the ecclesiastical atmosphere in a clearer 
and more wholesome condition than that in which it was 
before ; and that is a consummation which all men, whether 
Churchmen or not, must devoutly wish for. 

But it is not merely from within that the troubles of the 
Establishment arise. There are signs and indications that 
she is likely soon to be assailed from without likewise, And, 
of course, it is on the Irish branch of the Church that the 
first and heaviest brunt of the attack is likely to fall. Every- 
body seems to be agreed that “the Church of England in 
Ireland” and her condition is sure to form an early and pro- 
minent theme of discussion and legislation in Parliament. In 
prospect of this, members of the Irish Church are beginning 
to take counsel together, and to look into their position, The 
Dean of Cork practically gives up the Irish Establishment ; 
and Mr, Agar-Ellis, M.P. for the county of Kilkenny, comes 
forward with a scheme for settling ecclesiastical difficulties 
in the sister island. His remedy is to make the tithe rent 
charge throughout the country payable to the State, and 
then to let the State pay the Church ; he would also pay the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. He takes up his pen 
with fear that the present Government may cajole a sufficient 
number of members of Parliament next Session to enable 
them to abolish the Establishment altogether, which he would 
deprecate as certain to end in the foundation of a self- 
supporting, uncompromisingly-sectarian, and proselytising 
institution, backed up by a large portion of the wealth of the 
country. Mr, Ellis admits that the Irish Church is an 
anomaly and a grievance ; but the anomaly he would rectify 
as above indicated ; and the grievance, he says, affects only 
the landlords and not the people of Ireland. We must demur 
both to his statement of the case and to his remedy. The 
one is incorrect, and the other would only remove the evil a 
little further off, and at the same time create new difficulties, 
The endowment of the Anglican Church in Ireland is more 
than a mere sentimental grievance ; it is a positive burden 
upon the people ; for, though tithes are no longer payable direct 
to the clergy, the charge is none the less borne by the whole 
community, and not by the landlords merely. Besides, 
sentiment on such a matter is not a thing to be lightly 
esteemed, Protestant supremacy and domination, as repre- 
sented by the Established Church, has a special significance 
in the minds of Irishmen. It is an historical memento ; it 
reminds them of their subjugation ; it is a reminiscence of con- 
quest—a badge of servitude and inferiority ; things which no 
spirited people willingly endure, Mr, Ellis asserts that the 
existence of the Irish Establishment has nothing to do with 
the prevalence of Fenianism, because the Fenians war against 
all Churches alike, But the discontent engendered by the 
presence among them of a Church which is not the Church of 
the Irish people, supplies a lever with which the Fenian leaders 
work upon popular feeling, and thus obtain an influence and 
a power which they could not otherwise possess, There is the 
dominant yet alien Church ; it is a badge of slavery, for it was 
imposed and is maintained by the English, though hated by 
the Irish ; and, given these conditions, it is easy to see how 
popular passions may be inflamed not only against this 
particular institution, but against all institutions emanating 
from the same source, Hence Irish disaffection to English 
rule, unreasoning and unreasonable as that disaffection in 
many respects may be ; and hence the prevalence and in- 
fluence of Fenianism, Mr. Ellis says that to abolish the Irish 
Establishment would raise such a storm among Protestants 
that life would hardly be safe, But if Protestants would be 
so sorely aggrieved by the abolition of the Protestant Church, 
is it not natural that the Catholics must feel sorely aggrieved 
by the abolition of the Catholic Church? Though that event 
happened some hundreds of years ago, its effects are still 
before the eyes of the Irish people, and the memory of it is 
still fresh in their minds; nay, has been intensified and 
embittered by long years of domination on the one side, and 
sullen endurance, varied occasionally by violent if fitful 
resistance on the other. 

But would Mr, Ellis’s remedy really be a cure for existing 
evils? We do not believe it, The alien Church would still be 
an alien Church, and its support would still bea burden on the 
people, though the Government and not the landlords collected 
the tithes. Irishmen are not so dull as not to perceive that 
such a transfer would be a mere juggle, and they would pro- 
bably resent the process as an insult to their understandings 
as well as a wrong to their pockets, Then, supposing the 
Catholic clergy willing to accept State pay (which their pre- 
lates have declared they are not), whence are the funds for 
paying them to come? Will the Protestant clergy be content 
to give up a portion of their emoluments and to accept lower 
pay, in order that Catholic priests may participate with 
them in a division of Church property? We suspect not ; and 
assuredly no rearrangement of ecclesiastical finance, no reform 
of abuses in that direction, however greatly needed, will yield 


sufficient to maintain both parson and priest. Besides, there 
are irreconcilable differences of doctrine between the two 
Churches ; and, if both are endowed by the State, there will 
arise the gross anomaly of truth and error occupying a com- 
mon platform and being held of equal weight and in equal 
esteem, We fear that Mr, Ellis’s scheme, however well- 
meaning, would, even if practicable, only render confusion 
worse confounded ; and, instead of allaying, would broaden 
and intensify religious discord in Ireland. Perfect religious 
liberty, and the devolving on each sect the duty of sup- 
porting its own religious institutions, are to our mind the only 
real solutions of the difficulty. 

The evidence taken by the Ritual Commission, and which 
has just been published, proves two or three things not very 
creditable to the devotees of man-millinery. In the first 
place, it is clear that the Ritualists have no distinct notion of 
the authority on which they act in introducing novelties into 
the Church service, They go, they say, upon the traditions 
and practices of the Catholic or universal Church ; but they 
can give no definite date or place where and when their 
practices obtained. Besides, what are the traditions of the 
Universal Church ? and what is the Universal Church itself? 
The traditions and practices of the Church varied at different 
times and in different countries; and men are not by any 
means agreed as to which is the Universal or Catholic Church, 
In fact, the Ritualists are in a fog as to any warrant 
for their doings, and lay themselves open to the charge 
brought against the Pharisees of old, of making void the 
word of God by their traditions. Then they are not 
very ingenuous in the reason they adduce for adopting a high 
ritual, They allege the wish of their congregations ; but 
they own that they first insinuated the need of vestments and 
so forth, and then acted upon what they call the “pressure 
of the people” —which must have been very “ gentle pressure ” 
indeed, for in some cases the memorials in obedience to 
which the clergymen acted were not signed by more than 
twenty or thirty persons, and these mostly women, and often 
non-parishioners. The Rev, Mr, Bennett, of Frome, lays par- 
ticular stress on the pressure brought to bear upon him ; and 
yet, if we mistake not, this is the same Mr, Bennett who 
caused serious disturbances at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and had to resign the charge in consequence of popular 
opposition to his semi-Popish practices, Whatever may have 
been the case at Frome, in London the popular pressure was 
all against Mr, Bennett's Ritualistic innovations, In fine, the 
Ritualists seem to mistake shadows for substances ; they in- 
vent symbols, and then deem them realities ; like the ancient 
Israelites, they set up a golden calf (or high ritual) of their 
own fabrication, and then fall down and worship it as really 
divine. It is marvellous that men—and educated men, too— 
can please themselves with such follies or be deluded by such 
absurdities, Nor woulti the Ritualists do so, were not other 
motives behind. The institution of confession, the doctrine 
of the special power and privileges of the priesthood, and 
a love of domination over the human mind, are at the bottom 
of the movement; and, because these things are inimical 
to human freedom and human happiness, everything that 
tends to encourage such pretensions ought to be denounced 
and resisted, 


THE PEOPLE OF NEBRASKA have agreed to call the capital of their 
State Lincoln. 


Mr. JoHN Harpy, M.P., FINED FOR ASSAULT.—At the Burton-on- 
Trent Police Court, on Tuesday, the magistrates were occupied for some 
time in hearing a charge against Mr. John Hardy, M.P. for Dartmouth, for 
assaulting a man named Hipwell, at Tattenhill, on the 12th inst. Mr. 
Leech, of Derby, aapeared for the prosecution, and the defendant conducted 
his own case in person. The evidence went to show that Mr. Hardy has the 
right of shooting over land adjoining the estate of Mr. Robinson at Tatten- 
hill; and that, on the date named, the complainant, who is servant to the 
last-named gentleman, was out shooting upon his master’s land by his 
authority. When near toa plantation he observed a wood pigeon settle in 
a tree, and he shot at it; and believing that it had fallen into the ditch of 
the adjoining field, which, with the fence, belongs to Mr. Robinson, he went 
over and sought for it. He failed to find it, and he returned to his master’s 
land, After he had reloaded his gun, and had been in Mr. Robinson's field 
again for about five minutes, Mr. Hardy came up to him and inquired what 
he had been shooting. Complainant explained how that he had shot at the 
wood pigeon, and went to seek for it in the other field; but this statement 
defendant declined to believe, alleging that complainant was after game, 
Mr. Hardy demanded the gun, but it was refused. He then seized hold of 
it, and a struggle ensued, during which complainant was struck upon the 
breast with the gun. Fearing lest the gun should go off, he eventually let 
Mr. Hardy take it. Mr, Hardy dashed the gun into a pit, and said it might 
remain there until Mr. Rebinson fetched it out. Defendant also stated that 
complainant and his master were scamps, and that Mr. Robinson was as 
big a poacher as anybody if he allowed his man to shoot over his land. Mr. 
Hardy cross-examined the witnesses, and afterwards made a brief statement 
to the Court, in which he admitted that he had rendered himself amenable 
to the law by taking the gun from the man. The Bench—of which Mr. 
Hardy is a member—regretted that it was their duty to convict one of their 
fellow-magistrates, but they must act impartially in the case, and the 
sentence of the Court was that defendant pay a fine of £5, and 15s. 6d. costs. 


Loss AND RECOVERY OF NEARLY £400,—On Friday week 
man, who is a member of the Cliviger Colliery Compesy, near Burn oat 


off on a money-collecting j ey by train, and on his way he pulled out his 
pocket-bock, containing close u, £400 in Bank of England notes, He took 
‘a number of papers out of the for the purpose of examining them, at 


the same time placing the book on the seat by his side. On the train 
stopping at Luddenden Foot, near Halifax, he hastily put the paper into his 
side pocket and quitted the carriage, fo lly leaving the pocket-book 
where he had placed it. Shortly afterwards he missed the book, and imme- 
diately telegraphed to the railway-stations at Sowerby Bridge, Halifax, 
Bradford, Huddersfield, and Wakefield, but not to Leeds, where the missing 
property was ultimately recovered, as the sequel will show. The same day 
Mr. Johnson, surgeon, of Harrison-road, Halifax, happened to be travellin, 
train to won and when at Holbeck station noticed 
same compartment, with the pocket- 
arriving at the Leeds station the man 
got out, leaving the book where it was, Thinking it was his, 
Mr. Johnson called to him, telling him that he had forgotten the book, on 
which the man took the book, apparently as a matter of course, and de- 
. It then struck Mr. Johnson that all was not right; and he at once 
followed the man into the street and asked him about the book, to which he 
coolly replied that it was all right, and that the book did not contain any- 
thing of importance, Instead of being thrown off the scent by the man’s 
apparent unconcern, he at once told him that the book was not his, and 
said he should require him to go with him to the inspector (meaning the 
railway inspector). At the mention of “inspector,” the man immediately 
gave up the pocket-book to Mr. Johnson, and at once made off. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Johnson went to the house of a friend in Leeds, where 
the book was opened and an inventory of ite contents taken, amongst them 
being the sum of money in question. He returned to Halifax the same 
night, between nine and ten, and placed the book in the custody of Mr. 
Superintendent Pearson, who caused « notice of the“ find” to be inserted 
in one of the Halifax papers of Saturday, on seeing which, the gentleman 
bry yg the pocket-book came over to Halifax and had it duly delivered 


averred that the Government of which he is a member was devoting 
the whole of its energies to the maintenance of a lasting 


Simson was elected 
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FRANCE. 

The basis of the arrangement come to between France and Ital 
with regard to the Antibes Legion appears to be that the corps shall 
hereafter consist of soldiers who, having served their full time in the 
French army, voluntarily re-engage in the service of the Papacy 
and not of volunteers from the ranks whose term of service at Rome 
would count as if they were in their old regiments, 

M. Rouher has made a highly pacific speech at Nantes. He 


peace, 
SPAIN. 
A Madrid telegram announces the dispersion of the last of the 


insurgent bands, “ General tranquillity” is now said to prevail, 


HOLLAND. 
The Dutch Chambers were opened on Monday by the King. His 
Majesty said that the relations of Holland with all the foreign 


Powers were friendly. Bills would be submitted for the reorganisa. 
tion of the National Guard and the reduction of the stamp duty 
upon newspapers. 


ITALY. 


The Ministry of Marine, taking a lesson from the defeat and 


almost total destruction of the Italian fleet at Lissa, by the Austrian 
squadron last year, have appointed a commission of naval officers to 
concert measures for effecting a complete reform and reorganisation 
of the na 


On Poa St the King opened in person the new Victor Emmanuel 
A large crowd was present, and the King was loudly 


cheered. 


The Roman Junta have sent an address to Garibaldi, dated the 


7th inst., stating that a complete insurrectionary organisation is in 
readiness, and requesting Garibaldi’s assistance. 
reply, dated the 16th inst., urges the Junta to action. and assures 
them of the co-operation of the Italian people. 
the Roman frontier announces that the Italian troops continue their 
patrols with the greatest rigour. 


Garibaldi, in his 


Intelligence from 


GERMANY. 


The King of Prussia is having a busy time just now. From 


Frankfort he will proceed to Wiesbaden to see the Princess of Wales, 
He will afterwards visit Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse; and, 
subsequently, he will celebrate the Queen’s birthday in the bosom of 
the grand ducal family of Baden, at the Lake of Constance. 


Count Bismarck has addressed a circular to the Prussian diplo- 


matic agents abroad, in which he refers to the Salzburg meeting, 
and expresses satisfaction with the assurances received from I'rance 
and Austria regarding what passed between the Emperors there. 


In Tuesday's sitting of the North German Parliament, Dr, 
President by 132 out of 187 votes, The 
Duke of Ujest was elected first, and Herr von Benningsen 


second Vice-President—the former by 158 votes out of 18%, the 
latter by 99 out of 180. 
federal budget as submitted to the North German Parlioment :— 
The total expenditure is estimated at 72,158,243 thalers, of which 
6,001,184 thalers constitute the ordinary, and 3,157,059 thalers the 
extraordinary, budget of expenditure. The total revenue is esti- 
mated at 52,320,676 thalers, The deficit amounts to 19,837,567 
thalers; to cover which Prussia contributes 16,873,305 thalers, 
Saxony 1,541,490 thalers, and the other States 1,422,772 thalers. 


The following is a summary of the 


Among the expenses 66,417,573 thalers are for military purposes, 
2,340,603 thalers for the ordinary marine budget, and 2,628,376 


thalers for the extraordinary marine budget. 


There is no mistaking the sentiments of the Baden Chambers on 
the subject of German unity, In the address submitted to them a 
day or two ago, and which there is no doubt will be passed, it is 
declared that the nation will not regain tranquillity and internal 
peace until the national connection between the already-attained 
union of the North German Power and South German States shall 
have been more complete. Farther, Europe will not 
arrive at the conviction of secure peace until the reorganisation of 
Germany has been accomplished “on both sides the Maine.” And 
the conclusion of an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
South German States and Prussia is regarded as the “ momentous 
first step” towards securing the Germany people and German 
territory from — hostile attack and all foreign interference. 

The Lauenburg Diet has resolved that a special assembly repre- 
senting the duchy of Lauenburg should continue to exist, and that 
the union of Lauenburg with Prussia should remain a personal one, 
A proposition that the duchy of Lauenburg should become a private 
possession of the King of Prussia was rejected. 


AUSTRIA. 

M, Von Beust, the Austrian Minister, in delivering a speech at 
Brunn to the municipal and commercial magnates of that place, 
expressed the strongest faith in the continuance of tranquillity and 
the preservation of friendly relations with Prussia, with whom, he 
stated, negotiations on commercial mattera had been resumed. This 
announcement is said to have given intense satisfaction, and to have 
been hailed with enthusiastic applause, 

The Vienna journals publish details respecting the Ministerial 
proposals for a financial arrangement between Austria and Hungary 
which have been submitted to the Austrian and Hungarian dele- 
gates, After deducting interest to the amount of 25,000,000f1, 
representing a capital of 500 millions, which is to be borne by the 
western portion of the empire alone, the Ministers propose that 
Hungary shall assume 30 per cent, of the remaining interest on the 
=. debt and 30 per cent of the whole expenses of the empire. 

he Ministers further propose a unification of the State debt, con- 
sisting of a transformation of it into public rentes, without change 
in the rate of interest, and with every possible economy in the 
expenses of redemption. The plan for the unification of the debt 
is to be laid before the Representative Assemblies of Austria and 
Hungary, at the latest, by May 1, 1868, In order to ascertain the 
permanent quotas of both portions of the empire, a commission will 
be appointed, which will draw up an account of the revenue at the 
end of the year, using for that purpose the account published by the 
committee for the control of the public debt. 

The Hungarian Diet has been convoked for the 29th inst. 


- TURKEY. 

A general amnesty has been granted to the insurgents in Crete. 
Hostilities are to be suspended for four weeks. So says a Berlin 
paper, not possessing much authority, on the slender faith of 
telegram received from Vienna. 

oo have oy org oo of . — on the Sea _ Marmora, 
on Saturday t, between the Messageries Impériales steamer 
Brésil and Bony os barque Dolphin. The oe was bound 
up and the latter down the sea, About thirty men belonging to 
the steamer were lost. Twelve were saved, and have been taken to 
Constantinople. The Dolphin sustained some damage, and has put 
into Gallipoli. 

DENMARK. 


Denmark hss consented to o negotiations with Prussia on 
the subject of the guarantees which have been demanded for the 
rights of Germans resident in those districts of North Schleswig 
that may be ceded in accordance with the treaty of Prague. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The President has issued a proclamation defining his powers, 
military and civil, under the Constitution, declaring his resolution 
to enforce them, and warning all public officials to yield obedience 
to the laws and aid and support the national courts in the per- 
formance of their reapective functions. The subject of extending 
the amnesty to the Southerners in arms against the Washington 
Government during the Confederate war has been disgussed in the 
Cabinet, and a proclamation in that sense is expected shortly to 


appear, 
_ The negro element in the States is determined to be troublesome 
in more places than one, acd Brother Jonathan is likely to have 
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ample employment for some time to come in dealing with it. In 
Northern Texas the blacks have left work and formed am armed 
camp, with the resolution that they will take the administration of 
the local laws into their own hands, 

Acting Attorney-General Brinckley has furnished an official 
opinion, justifying the removal of General Sickles by President 
Johnson, on the grounds that General Sickles had been guilty of 
military insubordination, and had contracted the powers of the 
judiciary by forcibly preventing the execution of civil processes in 
che national circuit courts of North Carolina, General Sickles has 
addressed a long letter to General Grant, claiming that the laws in 
his district have been administered with the least possible military 
interference, and declaring that his course was fully justified by the 
Reconstruction Act. It is reported that he will demand an investi- 
gation by a court of inquiry. 


MEXICO. 

Advices from Mexico announce that Juarez had divided the 
country temporarily into five military districts. Porfirio Diaz had 
threatened military interference unless the numerous death sentences 
were commuted, Carlos Miramon, at the head of 3000 men, had 
shot uiuety Liberals, to avenge the death of his brother. 


THE BRAZILS. 

Intelligence from the seat of war announces that the Brazilian 
army had reached a position one mile from the fortress of Humaita, 
to which it was about to lay siege by land, assisted by the fleet on 
the river. The Brazilians have gained a decided victory in Matto 
Grosso, and have taken Coimbra, The whole Paraguayan force at 
that place fell into their power, The Paraguayan General in com- 
mand was killed, and the Brazilians captured eight cannon and other 
arms, as well as provisions, They moreover liberated 500 prisoners, 


HAYTI. 

Intelligence from San Teataes, ik Havannah, to the 3lst ult., 
announces that several towns in Hayti had revolted against Sulnave 
aud had offered the presidency to Cabral. The revolt, however, is 
said to have been put down. A movement to secure a union between 
Soa Domingo and Hayti was making progress, 


NEW ZEALAND. 

[t is announced that Sir George Bowen, the Governor of (ueens- 
land, will succeed Sir George Grey in the government of New 
Zealand. Governor Grey has occupied his present position during a 
most eventful period in the history of the colony. He has been 
twice Governor of New Zealand ; and it will be remembered that on 
the .last occasion he resigned the more lucrative and important 
government of the Cape that he might give the country the benefit 
of his services in dealing with the difficulties between the Maoris 
and the colonists, 


LORD BROUGHAM on Thursday entered on his ninetieth year, having 
bezn born, in St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, on Sept. 19, 1778. 

Ciry CLERKS’ CLUB.—“ Where sball we dine?” is a question that, in 
London at least, has for the present superseded the familiar autumnal * goose- 
berry,” and, in the City, among the classes who are congregated in chambers 
and offices round the Bank, the Royal Exchange, and the Custom House, is 
really a pressing one. A “few practical men” indued with the necessary 
spirit of enterprise and energy, have, within the last few days, taken upon 
themselves to answer this query, and the mode by which they propose to do 
it is the establishment of a ‘‘ City Clerks’ Club,” founded on the co-operative 
principle, thereby securing to the members “ a good substantial dinner with 
beer for one shilling, or /ess, including all attendance."”” The prospectus 
states that to effect this object it is necessary to enro! at least 1000 members 
at an annual subscription of one guinea each, which will entitle them to all 
the privileges of the club; and, inasmuch as it is essential to have the 
cordial support of those most interested in the success of the under- 
taking, arrangements have been entered into with the manager of the 
London branch of the National Bank of Scotland to receive the subscription 
by instalments—viz., 10s. 6d. on entry (which will remain in the hands of 
the bank until the establishment be open for business), 53. 3d. at the expira- 
tion of three months, and the remaining 5s, 3d, at the expiration of six 
Months. In addition to the above advantages members will be entitled, 
apon a further annual subscription of 5s., to be supplied with any article of 
consumption for home use at cost price, subject to an addition of 5 per cent 
todefray expenses incurred in purchasing and supplying the same; this 
subscription to be paid by two instalments—viz., 23. 6d, on the member sig- 
nifying his intention to the secretary of availing himself of this privilege, 
and the remaining 2s. 6d. at the expiration of six months, Suitable 
premises have been engaged, and will be fitted and furnished with every 
convenience for the comfort of the members, within five minutes’ walk of 
the Bank of England, and will be ready for occupation within one month of 
this date. 

EXTRAORDINARY RECOVERY OF A STOLEN BANK-NOTE. — At the 
Manchester Police Court, last Saturday, William Jordan, clerk, was brought 
upon a chargeof stealing a £20 bank-note, the property of Messrs, Fairbairn 
and Company, engineers, Canal-street, on Jan. 13, 1865, It appeared that 
the prisoner was a clerk in the employ of the prosecutors in January, 1865, 
and that he received a £20 Bank-of-England note from the cashier, which 
he was instructed to cut in two, and forward the halves, in two envelopes, 
iper post, to Huntingdon. On the arrival of the letters at their destination 
the note was missing, and on the prisoner being questioned respecting the 
matter, he persisten\ly affirmed that he had placed the two halves of the 
note in the letters. Information was then given to the police and to the 
Post-office authorities, but they failed to trace the note. The pri- 
xoner remained in Messrs. Fairbairn’s employ fifteen months after the 
date of the robbery. Last week Inspector Shandley obtained in- 
formation that the stolen note had been paid into a building 
society in Dalton-street, by a Mrs, Jones, beerhouse-keeper, Tipping- 
street, Ardwick ; and on his making inquiries of Mrs. Jones as to how she 
came by the note, she informed him that the prisoner had given it to her, in 
part payment for money lent, in the early part of January, 1866—twelve 
months after the robbery had been committed. Inspector Shandley then 
arrested the prisoner at Matlock, where he had been staying for a few days, 
and on charging him with having stolen the note, after having previously 
told him what Mrs. Jones had stated, the prisoner admitted the fact. Mr, 
Harman, who appeared from the prosecutor's firm, stated that the prisoner 
came to him with a very good character from the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, Kuston-square, and that while in their employ 
he had been generally very steady. Mr. Grafton, the prisoner's present 
employer, was called, and gave him an excellent character for the two years 
which he had been in their employ, Mr, Joule suid, in consequence of the 
good character of the prisoner, the Bench would deal with the case 
summarily instead of sending it to the sessions. The prisoner was then 
© mmitted to prison for two calendar months. 

CRUEL MURDER.—Ona Sunday morning, about one o'clock, a shocking 

aYair took place at the village of Corstorphine, about three miles from 
Elinburgh. Robert Potter, a gardener, in the employment of Mr. Robert 
T.4, of Corstorphine-hill, and James Corstorphine, a gardener in the service 
of Mr. Hope, of Belmont, had gone, shortly after midnight, to Gibson's 
Dairy, for the purpose of seeing their sweethearts, who resided there, 
Having gently tapped at the window, they waited for a reply. While the 
two youths were talking together close by @ water-barrel at the north-west 
corner of the house, John Gibson, a widower, upwards of eighty years of 
age, father of the proprietor of the dairy, who been disturbed by the 
noise, left his bed attired in his shirt and vest, and went to the kitchen door 
armed with a double-barrelled gun, loaded with small shot, which he had 
for some time past been in the habit of keeping under his pillow. 
On going round the house, and ascertaining whence the 
sound of voices proceeded, he took his stand at the north- 
west corner, about thirty yards from the men, and, levelling the 
weapon, discharged both barrels in succession at them. Both shots took 
effect. After running about fifty yards up the lane leading from the 
dairy tothe Edinburgh and Glasgow road, Potter fell mortally wounded 
and exhausted by loss of blood, which was oozing profusely from his head 
and back, James Corstorphine, who had received the contents of thesecond 
barrel in his left arm, which was riddled from the shoulder to the elbow, 
stood over his fallen companion, unable to render him any assistance. 
Alexander Joss, inspector of the Corstorphine constabulary, who happened 
to be going his rounds at the time, was within a short distance of the house, 
ani, on hearing the report of firearms, came up and took the homicide in 
chirge. On arresting him the officer demanded his gun, which was imme- 
diately surrendered. Upon being asked whether he had fired the shots at 
the two men, Gibson replied in the affirmative, and, so far from expressing 
regret at his conduct, he declared, “I would do it again.” Potter 
Was speedily conveyed to the house of his father, who has foliowed the occu- 
pation of a tailor in the village upwards of forty years. Dr, Fowler, 
having been sent for, was in attendance in a very short time; but the un- 
fortunate man had become quite unconscious, and remained insensible for 
nearly three hours, when lockjaw supervened, and he died about seven 
o'clock. Corstorphine was taken to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary on 
Sunday afternoon, aud had several of the pellets extracted. Gibson was 
conveyed, under the charge of Superintendent Copland and Inspector Joss, 
to the Calton gaol, where he now lies to await his trial. Gibson is rather 
eccentric in his habits, and has a very violent temper. About a fortnight 
ago he ran after one of the maid-servants, who was not aware of having 
given him the least provocation, and attempted to shoot her; but the cap 
snapped and she escaped. 


THE GENEVA PEACE CONCRESS. 


Ir appears not to have been true, as reported by telegraph both 
to Paris and London, that the Peace Congress of Geneva was 
broken up by any act of violence. There were great dissensions 
between the Swiss and French members, and the whole thing 
turned out a muddle, but the room was not “cleared.” Still, it is 
clear from all accounts that the title of “ Peace Congress” was a 
misnomer, as the most warlike harangues were delivered, and the 
most revolutionary doctrines preached, and that the assemblage 
ended in something very like a Jiasco, Indeed, “Garibaldi t 
Geneva” might be made the subject of a good comedy. An iilus- 
trious man is invited to a city whose inhabitants are resolved to 
give him the warmest possible welcome. Some few are reproached 
with want of heart because they do not exert themselves sufficiently 
to increase the brilliancy of his reception. But he is received ; and 
his entry into the town is a triumphant success, Then the illus- 
trious man begins tospeak ; and, incapable of deception, says what 
he thinks in regard to what, to him, is the only subject worth 
thinking about, Half his audience are profoundly shocked ; but 
the other half exhibit enough enthusiasm for all, and those who 
have been shocked try to make allowances for the impetuosity of 
agreat man, or even—like the reporters of La Suisse Radicale— 
pretend not to have heard him. The illustrious man ists in 
saying what he thinks, and allowances are still made for him until at 
last he takes hisdeparture. Then his hosts begin to exclaim, “ What 
ae he mean by it?” ‘ Why did he come at all?” “Who asked 

im?” 

Garibaldi had scarcely left Geneva when the walls were covered 
with proclamations from the Catholics of the city declaring his 
language to be an “odious violation (abuse?) of our religious 
liberty,” and “an insult to the faith of half the inhabitants.” A 
similar protest has been addressed to the Council of State, in which 
it is said :— 

Under the pretext of the Peace Congress words have been uttered which are 
a provocative to civil war, and a violation of the respect due to the con- 
science of half the inhabitants of the Cantons of Geneva. We owe it to our 
honour to make a public protest, and to manifest openly our intention to 
see all our liberties, and, above all, our religious liderties, respected. Onour 
neutrality depends our security in the future as it has done in the past. 
Confiding in your solicitude for peace and harmony among the citizens, we 
hope that through your influence foreigners will not abuse our hospitable 
soil to insult our convictions, 


Two protests, moreover, have been addressed to the Peace Congress 
itself—one signed v7 Catholics, in the name of Catholicism ; another 
by Protestants, in the name of Christianity, Neither, however, was 
read. They would, no doubt, have been ill received ; but they ought 
to have been read. 

The peace men say in self-defence that a “Genevese fac- 
tion” had come to the Congress in order to oppose the 
resolution which the directing committee was laws to 
have prepared. Why, at an assembly held in Geneva, the 
Genevese should be the only ple not allowed to vote, it would 
perhaps be difficult to explain. The French, German, Italian, 
Polish, Hungarian, and Servian visitors (there was a Servian !) 
ought, it is thought, to have been allowed tosettle matters by them- 
selves ; and the introduction of a native element, in spite of the 
pretended admiration of the foreigners for Swiss liberty, which they 
are incapable of understanding, is strongly resented. The Swiss, 
or at least the Genevese, are accused of timidity, being afraid, it is 
said, that, by adapting the final resolution of this marvellous peace 
congress, they may give offence to powerful neighbours, for whose 
vengeance the visitors themselves have long ceased to care, 

However, the Congress ended with a banquet, at which the hos- 
pitality of Geneva was toasted, as was also‘ Concord,” a thing evi- 
dently somewhat at a discount among the members, According to the 
letters of certain correspondents, one of the greatest “ successes ” of 
the congress was obtained by a lady, Mdme. Stayr, whose literary 
name is Fanny Lewald, The following ingenious set of articles read 
on her behalf by a M, Vogt, were greeted with applause “ and 
approving laughter ” :— 

1. To decide a difference by fisticuffs or the stick is by common consent 
an unworthy and ignoble proceeding. 

2. That which is unworthy and ignoble for one man must be unworthy 
and ignoble for a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, or a hundred 
thousand. 

3. If it be admitted that it is unworthy and ignoble to decide one’s own 
quarrels by pugilism, it must be worse to fight under the orders of a third 
party and for his benefit, and to kill men who never did you any harm. 

4. Two men who fight in the street are blamed by all reasonable and 
civilised people, and it never occurs to anybody to glorify the conqueror. 

5. Why should we glorify the conqueror in a combat fought by hundreds 
of thousands of men for an object which, if attained, is scarcely ever of any 
advantage to them ? 

6. When two men come to blows in the street, it never comes into their 
head to invoke the aid of the Deity or to suppose that God takes a special 
interest in the issue of their fight. ‘The same may be said of a fight of 
ten men on a side. 

7. If two men who fight dared to talk of the God of pugilists, and call on 
him to help them in their unreasonable and disgraceful scuffle, they would 
justly be set down as fools and blasphemers. 

8. And in like manner ten or twenty men who should fight in the streets 
and appeal to the God of pugilism, would be called fools and blasphemers, 

9 What, then, is the exact number of combatants requisite to justify 
ny ho pa to take a side in the fight of that God whom you call the Ged 
of Love 

10. Do you really believe that the number and quantity can make any 
impression upon God—upon a being whose essence is infinite? Do you not 
therefore think that to talk of a God of battles is just as blasphemous as to 
talk of a God of pugilists ? 


The Peace Congress committee, in their farewell address, declared 
the principles which they assembled to proclaim to be these :— 
Democracy ; political, economical, and philosophical liberty ; the 
abolition of standing armies; and sympathy with oppressed 
nationalities, They alxo published a final! resolution declaring that 
the great Governments of Europe have proved themselves incapable 
of preserving peace and developing the morial and material forms of 
modern society. They therefore found a cosmopolitan federation, 
with @ permanent central committee at Berne ; and they will publish 
a Franco-German journal, called The United States of Europe, at 
Bale, The next congress is to be held at Mannheim. 

A letter which M. Mazzini addressed to the Congress has been 
published in the Italian organ of his party, It breathes the spirit 
of universal war. He has no faith in the regeneration of nations 
being achieved except at the point of the sword; and he gives a 
programme which, if sought to be carried out by warlike means, 
would convulse Europe for the next fifty years. 


THe BETRAYER OF MAXIMILIAN,—Miguel Lopez, who has, it seems, neither 
committed suicide nor been assassinated, has published an address to his 
© fellow-citizens and the whole world,” repudiating with scorn and indigna- 
tion the imputations of treachery which have been directed against him, and 
giving what he calls a true account of the circumstances under which 
Maximilian fell into the hands of the Republicans. He states that he went on 
the night of May 14 as an ambassador from Maximilian to Escobedo, and 
asked him to allow the Emperor, with the Empress's suite, and the Empress’s 
regiment, to leave Mexico. Escobedo's reply was, that he had no power to 
grant this request, and that Maximilian must either surrender at discretion or 
fight, When Lopez returned to the Imperial quarters at midnight he found 
that the horses were all saddled for departure, that Maximilian had repeatedly 
asked for him, and was now anxiously waiting his arrival, On hearing 
Escobedo’sreply, Maximilian was evidently much disappointed. Preparations 
for flight had been made more than once, and the enemy, informed of these 
preparations by deserters, resolved upon a desperate move. On the night of 
May 14, on quitting Maximilian, Lopez, engrossed, as he says, with thoughts 
about the fate of the army, set ont to go the round of the lines. On reaching 
the gate of La Cruz, which he had charged his officers to watch with especial 
vigilance, he was surrounded by a body of officers and men, who put their 
pistols to his throat. He at once recognised them as enemies, and they made 
him prisoner He endeavoured, with indifferent success, toapprise Maximilian 
of his danger, and from that time to this remains a prisoner. 

PRINTERS’ READERS.—On Tuesday evening a meeting of readers of the 
press was held in the Salisbury Hotel. Mr, Charles Dickens, who occupied 
the chair, delivered a brief speech, in which he testified, from his own expe- 
rience, to the fact that correctors of the press perform valuable services in a 
literary seuse—services not purely mechanical in theircharacter, butrequiring 
mental thought, knowledge, and acateness of judgment. The meeting re- 
solved to memorialise the masters’ association with a view to au improve- 
ment of their position, especially as regards the scale of remuneration, 


THE RETURN OF JUAREZ TO THE MEXICAN 
CAPITAL. 


As we have ulready stated, the Mexican President, Juarez, on his 
return to the capital of the republic, received a most cordial welcome, 
There were processions, triumphal arches, banquets, illuminations, 
and other rejoicings on the occasion, Tejada, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, ina speech at a banquet, highly eulogised the example of 
the United States, and spoke of the war in Mexico as a lasting lesson 
to two classes, the clergy and the great proprietors; and Juarez, in 
as delivered by him at a recent banquet, called upon the 
nation to imitate the clemency and moderation of the United States 
in victory, The President's love of clemency, however, has not 
exempted him from the necessity of adopting most resolute measures 
for the purpose of curing his military officers of their almost chronic 
disease—insubordination, Two hundred of them have been igo | 
against Juarez, and have b»«n thrown into prizon, ‘The British an 
French Plenipotentiaries to Mexico left Vera Cruz on the 18th ult. 

The following is the text of the proclamation issued by Juarez 
upon his entry into the capital :— 


BENITO JUAREZ, CONSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN 
REPUBLIC, 

Mexicans,—The National Gove:mment returns to-day to establish its 
residence in the city of Mexico, which it left four years ago. It bore with 
it the resolution of never abandoving the performance of its duties, the 
more sacred in proportion to the conflict the nation had to sustain. It 
went in the firm confidence that the Mexicau people would struggle with- 
out cessation against the iniquitous foreign invasion, in defence of their 
rights and of their liberty. The Government left in order to continue to 
uphold the banner of the country as long as it might be necessary, until 
the triumph of the holy cause of independence and of the institutions of 
the Republic should be consummated. The good sons of Mexico, 
battling alone, without the assistance of anyone, without resources, 
and without the necessary elements of war, have obtained it. They 
have shed their blood with sublime patriotism, and have been ready 
to make every sacrifice rather than consent to the loss of the Republic and 
of liberty, Inthe name of a grateful country, I pay the tribute of the 
highest acknowledgment to the good Mexicans and the worthy leaders who 
have defended her, The triumph of tieir native land, which has been the 
object of their noble aspirations, will always be their fairest title to glory 
and the best reward of their heroic exertions, Filled with confidence in 
them, the Government strove to comply with its duties without conceiving 
even a single thought that it was lawful to impair any of the rights of the 
nation. The Government has fulfilled the first of its duties by not con- 
tracting abroad or at home any engagement which would wound the 
independence and sovereignty of the Republic, the integrity of its ter- 
ritory, or the respect due to the Constitution and the laws, Its enemies 
attempted to establish another Government and other laws without having 
been able to consummate their criminal intent. After four years, 
the Government returns to the city of Mexico with the banner of 
the Constitution and with the same laws, never having ceased to exist one 
single instant within the national territory. The Government has neither 
wished, nor should it have allowed itself heretofore, and far less ought it im 
the hour of the complete triumph of the Republic, to be inspired by any 
sentiment of passion toward those who have fought against it. Itsduty has 
been, and yet is, to weigh the demands of justice against considerations due 
to lenity. The moderation of its conduct, wherever it has resided, has 
demonstrated its desire to temper, as far as possible, the rigour of justice by 
reconciling clemency with the stern duty of leaving the laws to act where 
they are indispensable to secure the peace and future prosperity of the 
nation, Let us now bend all our efforts to obtain and consolidate the 
benefits of peace. Under its auspices the laws and the authorities will be 
efficient for the protection of the rights of all the inhabitants of the 
Republic, Let the people and the Government respect always the rights of 
all; among individuals as between nations, respect for the rights of another 
im peace. Let us hope that all Mexicans, warned by a lengthened and painful 
experience of the calamities of war, may co-operate in future for the welfare 
and prosperity of the nation, which can only be obtained by an invariable 
regard for the laws and by an obedience to the authorities chosen by the 
people. Under our free institutions, the Mexican people are the arbiters of 
their fate. With the sole purpose of sustaining the cause of the people 
during the war, when they could not elect the executors of their will, it was 
my duty, In conformity with the spirit of the Constitution, to retain the 
power they had conferred upon me, The struggle ended, it becomes my 
duty to convoke immediate'y the people, in order that, without the pressure 
ot force and without illegal influences, they may elect at entire liberty him 
to whom they shall choose to confide their destinies. 

Mexicans, on seeing for the second time consummated the independence 
of our native land, we have obtained to-day the highest good which we 
could desire Let us co-operate, all, to be enabled to bequeath to our children 
the surest course to prosperity by loving and sustaining always our inde- 
pendence and our liberty, BENITO JUAREZ. 

Mexico, July 15, 


BURNING OF THE CORSICAN FORESTS. 


Corsica has latterly attracted some attention, as being one of the 
places where consumptive patients may derive benefit from the dry, 
warm air, and the clear skies; so that it may, before many years 
have passed, become a health-reaort of the constantly-exploring 
Briton, or of the equally curious, and perhaps more enterprising, 
traveller from America, ‘Travellers arriving at the island on a 
summer's evening will have noticed fires glowing and darting here 
and there upon the hills, They are not beacons, nor do they answer 
the purpose of signals, but are simply lighted for the purpose of 
burning up heaps of weed and refuse in order to make 
manure of the ashes. It was one of these fires which, from 
its size, could be seen at a good distance at sea, on 
a night at the end of last month, that has caused the 
destruction of the forests of Vero and Borgogliano, and turned 
the great area which they occupied into a charred wilderness 
as it had previously turned it into a vast mountain of flame. The 
village of Vero being in imminent danger from the tremendous 
conflagration that came so near it, the Admiral, Court Gueydon, 
dispatched a detachment formed by the contingent of the ex- 
perimental squadron then anchored in the harbour of Ajaccio, 
After a forced march of about fifteen miles, during which 
they carried the materials for forming an encampment and 
provisions for several days, the detachment co-operated with 
the soldiers of the garrison of Ajaccio in their efforts to 
extinguish the five, and three days afterwards another detachment 
arrived at the scene of the disaster, Thanks to the combined efforts 
of these sturdy fellows, the flames were extingui-hed in the vicinity 
of the village, but the fire still smouldered in other directions, and 
the more distant parts of the forests were consumed, 


Tuk HEALTH OF LORD BELHAVEN AND STENTON has for the las 
fortnight been such as to cause some anxiety to his relatives and numerou 
friends. 

THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND arrived at Woolwich on Wednesday, and was 
received by the Dutch Chargé d'Affaires and Commodore Edmondstone. 
Her Majesty had a bad voyage, and suffered severely from sea-sickness. She 
proceeded at once to Claridge’s Hotel, and will shortly pay @ visit te the 
Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield House, 

AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER.—Most of the omnibus-conductors in Paris, 
more especially those on the line from the Barritce du Trone to the Palais 
Royal, have been for years familiar with the face of a little old man, with a 
cheerful look, sparkling eye, and grey hair, who literally passed half his life 
riding in omnibusss. This eccentric individual always got into the first 
omnibus which left the quarter in which he lived at seven o'clock in the 
morning. He went in the first instance to the Palais Royal, and then some- 
where else. He took half an hour for his breakfast and an hour for his 
dinner, All the rest of the day he paseed in omnibuses, and he 
always contrived to get a number in time for a seat in the last 
omnibus from the Palais Royal to the Trone at midnight. 
He sat whenever he could in a corner next the door, so that he might talk 
to the conduetor, and betrayed visible vexation when he could not get that 
place, On getting into an omnibus he always asked for a “* Correspondence"’ 
—i.e., a ticket entitling the bearer to ride for nothing on some other line, 
but he very seldom made use of it. His habit was to put the ticket in 
his waistcoat-pocket and pay afresh in the next carriage. Two days 
ago, after taking his dinner in a third-class restaurant which he 
frequented in the Rue Villedo, he asked the waiter to let him sleep 
a little, but begged him particularly to wake him in half an 
hour, as he had to take the omnibus for Batignolles. When the waiter, 
with the punctuality due to a regular customer, came to wake him, he 
shook him by the shoulder in vain. The little old gentleman was dead. The 
doctor called in certified that he had been carried off by an apopletic stroke. 
The domicile of so great an omnibus traveller was easily found. It turned 
out that he was a native of Nantes, whose head ha’ been turned by his un- 
expectedly coming in to a considerable fortune. He was under the delusion 
that he was a secret inspector of omnibuses, whose duty is to go about and 
report the number of passengers, with a view to discover frauds on the part 
ot conductors. Fifteen hundred omnibus correspondence tickets, carefully 
sorted and labe‘led, were found in one of his drawers. 
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RECENT CONGRESSES. 
THERE are no people so foolish as those who affect to be 
wiser than their neighbours ; and of all classes of men, nore 
make such large assumptions of wisdom as those who .igure 


prominently at congresses. They are exceedingly wise—in 
their own conceit ; and generally pre-eminently silly in the 
estimation of on-lookers, What an infinite deal of nothing, 
for instance, is talked at gatherings like the Social Science 
Congress—that grand rendezvous of old women of both 
sexes—and the Welsh Eisteddfod ! A grain of sense may be 
picked out here and there in the utterances at such meet- 
ings ; but, as a rule, the talk is mere wind-—-sound and fury, 
signifying wondrously little. We hope “these be truths ;” and 
recent congresses, both in the Old and the New World, aptly 
illustrate them. This, in fact, is a special age of congresses ; 
and, in accordance with ordinary rule, ought therefore be 
deemed an age of special unwisdom, And in faith it cannot 
be denied, we fear, that such is the case, 

There has lately, to begin with, been labour congresses in 
America and in Europe, and it would be difficult to decide at 
which the largest amount of absurdity was talked, The 
United States are pre-eminently the home of congresses, con- 
ventions, and so on, They are also the birthplace of the 
most voluble talkers—orators, they call themselves—and the 
most shallow thinkers, though they deem themselves very 
profound philosophers ; and their immense power of talk and 
most plentiful lack of thought were displayed at a labour 
congress held at Chicago a few weeks ago, There were grand 
displays of oratory ; but the results of the deliberations of 
the chosen expounders of the ideas of American handworkers 
may be thus summed up: That protection and monopoly are 
good things for those who enjoy them, and must therefore 
be so for all mankind ; that paper money not only represents 
but is wealth, and therefore Governments can and ought 
to create any amount of wealth needed by mannfac- 
turing paper money ; that competition is a bad thing, except 
when it reduces the cost of an article you wish to buy ; but, 
as American workmen do not wish to purchase but to sell 
labour, all competition of native blacks and European whites 
should be kept out of the American labour market ; and, 
finally, that delegates should be sent to Europe to put an end 
to emigration to the States, “ by treaty or otherwise.” It is 
unnecessary to discuss such propositions as these; their 
inherent absurdity condemns them ; but there is about the 
last notion a vagueness that is truly delightful, Stop emi- 
gration, “by treaty or otherwise!” With whom are the 
treaties to be made? how are they to be enforced when 
concluded ? and what are the means supposed to be included 
in the phrase “or otherwise”? Truly, wise men be these 
Chicago labour delegates ! 

The European labour congress was held at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland ; and, besides other anomalies, had this special 
difficulty to contend with, that very few of the members could 
understand the language of the others, One committee, for 
instance, was composed of two Germans who could speak no 
French and two Frenchmen who could speak no German. 
What a deal of edification must have resulted from their con- 
ferences! A resolution passed by this sage assembly con- 
cerned British trade unions, and declared it “ infamous” that 
the law did not protect funds collected and used for unlawful 
purposes; in fact, the Lausanne delegates homologated 
Broadhead’s doctrine, that the law should protect trade- 
union funds, for whatever uses designed, and so obviate the 
necessity of having recourse to “ rattenings,” assaults, arson, 
murder, and the other playful practices in which Sheffield 
sawgrinders and Manchester brickmakers are prone to 


indulge, It was furthermore resolved that females 
should not be regarded as_ productive agents, 
and that nothing could justify the employment of 


woman as an industrial labourer, Good; but what is 
to become of women then? They cannot all be engaged in 
home, non-productive duties ; and who is to maintain those 
females who have no domestic duties to perform, and, conse- 
quently, no means of subsistence? It is idle to contend that 
all women xhould have home-work to do; because the fact is 
that large numbers of them have none, and things must be dealt 
with as they are, and not as it is assumed they ought to be. 
Besides, there are many kinds of productive work that women 
can do better and cheaper than men, and which therefore 
natw ‘@lly fall to them, Keep woman to household duties as 
much .¥8 possible, by all means, when she has them ; but 
don’t ma &e artificial rules to prevent her earning an honest 
livelihood by productive labour, when she must. One sensible 
resolution w7@8 passed by this congress, however, and we give 
the members .the benefit of it by quoting it in full. It was 
to this effect :-—‘‘ Considering that the phrase ‘gratuitous 
education’ is non #ense because the expense is defrayed from 


| the taxes; but considering that educa 
the Congress admits only the right of the State to supersede 
that of the parent when the latter is unable to give educa- 
tion to his children, Religious instruction should be removed 
from the programme of study.” . 

Then there have recently been congresses of Roman Catholic 
| Bishops, at Rome, Malines, and elsewhere, which do not seem 
to have done much to accomplish the main object for which 
they were held—namely, to prop up the tottering power of the 
Pope, which appears to be as shaky as ever; and now we are 
about to have a synod of Anglican Bishops in London, con- 
vened with the view of “securing unity in the Church, and 
propagating the gospel in their several dioceses ""—objects 
which, one would have thought, might best be secured by the 
Bishops staying in their provinces, attending to their duties, 
and setting an example of harmony and zeal in their own 
persons there, 

But, perhaps, the greatest fiasco of all recent congresses 
has been the so-called peace congress at Geneva, at which 
nothing but war was preached and little else done save 
quarrelling. The whole thing, in fact, was a misnomer anda 
mistake from the first ; and, perhaps, the most sensible thing 
Garibaldi did in connection with the meeting was to quit it. 
The radical mistake these peace people make is, that they 
ignore human nature, forgetting that, among his other attri- 
butes, man is a pugnacious, passionate animal, and will treat 
himself to a little fighting now and then, both in his indi- 
vidual and his national capacity. The style of combating 
varies according to circumstances ; but all men are warriors in 
one way or other, Some fight with their tongues, some 
with their peus, some with their fists, and some 
with more or less ingeniously-contrived and effective 
weapons of offence and defence. But all are pugnacious after 
their different degrees and according to their respective natures 
and surroundings, Poverty we have always with us, because 
there are always idle and dissipated people in society ; and 
war, we suspect, will ever remain upon the earth while men 
live there and are actuated by human passions and human 
weaknesses, It is in vain to rail against Governments, for 
Governments, though frequently to blame, as often simply 
obey the dictates of peoples, Equally vain is it to denounce 
one form of government as more culpable in war-making than 
others, for democracies have been as prone to fighting as 
monarchies, and monarchies as democracies, Advocates of 
peace, if they really possessed the wisdom of which they 
exhibit so large a measure of the mere semblance, would 
cease to rail against governments and individuals, for that 
can only provoke antagonism, not engender goodwill ; and to 
dilate on the costliness of war in blood, and treasure, and human 
happiness, for we know all that already, They should accept 
humanity as it is, and labour to mitigate—if they cannot 
eradicate—those vicious tendencies which render men quarrel- 
some beings and bad neighbours, They should strive to 
remove occasions of quarrel, to reduce standing armies, to 
promote intercommunication, to diffuse instruction, to abate 
foolish rivalries, to root out unfounded jealousies, and to 
develop the higher and kindlier attributes of our common 
nature, By these means they may—in time—check the 
warlike tendencies of mankind ; but never by such dilettante 
theories and absurd displays as those of which Geneva has 
recently been the scene, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN has presented to the Sultan’s son an album containing 
portraits of the Royal family, and inscribed :—‘‘ To his Imperial Highness 
Youssouf Izzedin Effendi, an affectionate souvenir from the Queen of 
England, VicrorRIA.” 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, accompanied by the Empress, will, it is said, 
shortly visit the King of Prussia at Berlin, where the Sovereigns of the 
North-German Confederation will assemble to meet him. 

THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA has sent to the city of Paris a magnificent 
porphyry vase inremembrance of the féte which was lately given him at the 
Hotel de Ville. His Majesty has expressed a wish that this work of art 
should be placed in the Galerie des Fétes, 

His HIGHNESS THE VICEROY OF EGyPr has presented to the Chichester 
training-ship for homeless boys, at Greenhithe, a donation of £150, through 
his agent, Mr. J. W. Larking. 

PRINCE TECK and Princess Mary Adelaide (Princesa Teck) are expected 
to leave Kensington Palace in a few days, for the Continent. 

THE DUKE DELLA ROCA, son of ex-Queen Christina of Spain, the German 
journals state, is about to marry Malle. Grobecker, a performer at the Karl 
Theatre, of Vienna, 

Mk. DISRAELI has accepted the invitation of the Edinburgh Tories to 
attend a banquet in celebration of the passing of the Reform Bill. 

CouNT BISMARCK, it is rumoured, will shortly resign his ition as 
Foreign Minister, and that his place’ will be filled oe Fenton the 
prevent Prussian Ambassador at Vienna, 

Miss BURDETT COUTTS has presented a die for a medal to the Accli- 
matisation Society. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE has consented to lay the foundation- 
stone of the new Townhall, Preston, on Tuesday, Oct. 3, itis Royal High- 
ness, who will be accompanied by the Karl of Derby, Lord Stanley, and 
other distinguished persone, will be received at the Townhall by the Mayor 
and Corporation. 

RICCIOTTI GARIBALDI is at prezent the guest of Mr. 
M.P., Pitnacree, Perthshire, 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION has elected for its next year's presid 
celebrated botanist, Dr. Hooker, of Kew Gardens, Norwich is outed as 
the place of metting in 1868, 


THE TAEPING, which won the great sea race from China last year, has 
this season again distanced all her rivals, having arrived on Saturday last 
in 101 days. 

THE WILLIAM PENN, now on her way from New York to London has 
on board the remainder of the body-guard of the late Emperor Maximilian, 

THE EUROPEANS LIVING AT HONG-KONG have memorialised the Go- 
vernment against granting licenses to the Chinese gambling-houses, which 
it proposes to do. : 

THE CLOSING OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION remains fixed for 
Oct. 31, The Imperia, Loamission, who a few days ago issued tickets for 
the remainder of the se ison at 40f., while the weekly tickets from that date 
amounted to only 36f., have just lowered the price to 20f. up to the last day 
of the great world’s fair, 

MRs. FORBES-YELVERTON has recently inherited a considerable fortune 
and is living with her husband on an estate in the south of France. which 
she has purchased, 

THE FARMERS OF SURREY AND SussEX have arranged with masters 
of hunts to abstain from hunting fox coverts for cubs till October, in con- 
sequence of the outatanding crops of corn. ; 


THE EARL OF WINCHILSEA suggests that statues to the worthies of 
England be erected on the series of piers on the wall of the Thames Embank- 
ment. * becricac rede 4 Petronius of municipal taste, or the chair- 
man of a metropolitan board, once become master of the situat! 
for the result, and prophesy—lamps ! = te ee 


Thomas B, Potter, 


tion is indispensable, | 


! A Liveioop is gained in New York city by little girls who gO nha 
the streets picking up peach-stones. Bushels of them are thus coi)... 
after which they are sold for various purposes—medicinal, for confectioners’ 
and for the use of nurserymen, ers, 

Mn. JoserH DION, the billiard champion of America, has cha 
Johu Roberts, the English champion, to play three games, English French 
and American, to be p'ayed in England, France, and America te : 
10,000 dols, in gold each, and the championship of the world, ug et 

A BRITISH CONSUL IN JAPAN, Mr. Gower, gives a remarkable acooy 
of the wealth of the lead, iron, and coal deposits in the island of Yaa 
In one place coal forms the sea cliffs, and in another he walked for miles 
over an iron sand which contained over 60 per cent of metal. There ~ 
also indications of gold and copper. e 

THE ART OF “ CONVINCING" is henceforth to be taught in New England 
A public-spirited Bostonian has given 15,000 dols. to Andover Theologica! 
Seminary to found a tutorship of elocution, to train the students in the a 
of “ apt, forcible, tasteful, and convincing public address,” ale 

MR. ERNEST JONES has been nominated by the representative 
working men of Manchester as their candidate for the representation of that 
city. Mr. Jones, in accepting the invitation, pledged himself to g0 to the 
poll. He will contest the third seat which the new Reform Bill gives te 
Manchester, 

MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN has undertaken the editorship of a « Life of 
John James Audubon,” from materials supplied by his widow. The work 
will include the naturalist’s adventures in the backwoods of America as 
well as his correspondence with celebrated Europeans, and may be expected 
during the ensuing season. . 

BIRDS OF PASSAGE have begun their annual migration southwards 
through Belgium a month earlier this year than usual. Already Joy 
lines of storks have taken flight, bustards have been killed in the neigh bon 
hood of Paris, and wild ducks have passed in such numbers that the eye 
cannot follow them. All this, as is known, presages a hard winter, 

COAL is reported to exist in great abundance in both Spain and Bra,i| - 
but those countries import it at heavy cost from England, for want of enter. 
prise to work their own mines, In South America it is believed that q 
coal-field fringes the coast of Brazil from the River Plata to Cape St. 
Roque. P 

THE WORKMEN'S CONGRESS recently held at Lausanne came to the 
almost unanimous conclusion that women ought not to be considered an 
agent of production, and that for physiological and hygienic reasons, as 
well as on economic and moral grounds, nothing could justify the employ- 
ment of women as industrial labourers. 

THE CHILDREN ATTENDING THE STOCKPORT SUNDAY SCHOOL, in 
which there are 5000 pupils, their teachers, and other friends of the school 
have presented to the National Life-boat Institution £420, to defray the 
cost of a life-boat, transporting carriage, and equipment. ‘Lhe boat is to be 
publicly exhibited in Stockport on Monday next, the 23rd inst. ; it wil] 
afterwards be sent to its station at Dundalk, on the east coast of Ireland, 

JOHN MULLANY and Michael Walsh, who were both tried at the special 
commission in April last, and found guilty under the provisions of the 
Whiteboy Act for being portion of an armed party who assembled at 
Tallaght on the morning of March 6, and who were sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, were on Saturday discharged from 
Kilmainham prison, having completed the term of their sentence, 


ASTRONOMERS, who were sosadly disappointed by the non-appearance of 
the expected star showers of August, were compensated on Friday night 
week by the extremely favourable conditions under which they were 
enabled to view a partial eclipse of the moon. The sky was almost cloud- 
less, and the partial obscuration (about seven tenths) of the planet's disc 
presented a most interesting phenomenon, 

A MAGNIFICENT MILITARY TROPHY, in silver, consisting of a testi- 
monial cup and plateau, or centrepiece, has just been completed for her 
Majesty's 48th Regiment, at Aldershott. The plateau on which the super- 
structure stands represents bastions, curtains, and lines of fortifications 
generally, and is inscribed with the names of the great battles in which 
the 48th took part—Toulouse, Douro, Talavera, Albuera, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, Orthes, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Sebastopol, &c. 

The Labour Union, an organ of the eight-hour labour movement of the 
working classes in the United States, places the following ticket at the head 
of its columns. It is published at the town of Grand Rapids, Michigan : 
“Kight-hour ticket for 1868 (subject to the decision of the people). For 
President of the United States of America, Nathaniel P. Banks. or 
ary of the United States of England, Ireland, and Scotland, John 

ght.” 


lenged Mr, 


THE LOUNCER IN WALES. 

Yoo will remember that in your paper of Aug, 31 I made the 
following statement: “At Euston station I went to the bookstall 
to buy one of Scott's novels—authorised sixpenny edition. I ex- 
pected to see a huge pile stacked on the stall, I could not find one. 
‘ Boy,’ said I, ‘where are Scott’s novels?’ ‘Don't keep them,’ he 
replied, ‘ Don’t keepthem! Why not?’ ‘ Because if wedid we should 

nothing else.” I also said: “ At every stall on the line I found 
that these novels are not kept.” Well, these statements attracted 
the notice of Messrs, W. H. Smith and Son., 186, Strand, and they 
wrote to me to ask when I went down the line, and at what 
stations I applied. I told them that I went down on Aug. 24, by 
the 9 a.m, train, and that I could not remember the stations at 
which the train stopped. In due course I had the following note, 
inclosing the letter alluded to from the clerks at the different 
stations named, who all declare that they had supplies of the novels 
on Aug, 24 :— 

186, Strand, London, W.C., Sept. 12, 1867. 

Sir,—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the sth inst. 
On referring to Bradshaw we found that the 9 a.m. down train stops at 
Bletchley, Rugby, Stafford, Crewe, and Chester. We consequently wrote to 
each of our clerks at these stations a letter similar to that inclosed, marked 
A. Wesend you the replies we have this morning received, Our clerk at 
Euston states also that Ae hos never been without this edition of the 
novels.—We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 

To A. B., Mount Pleasant, Bettws-y-Coed, W. H. SMITH AND SON, 
To this note and its inclosures this is my answer. The conversa- 
tion with the boy at Euston is literally reported. In my Lounger 
of the 3ist I say I wanted to buy one of Scott’s novels; but in 
truth, I intended to buy several. I used every available opportunity 
to get them, but did not succeed, This fact is fixed upon my mind 
by another small fact, I wanted a copy of the London and North 
Western time-tables At every station I tried to get one, but with- 
out success. ‘This, however, did not surprise me. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for the book to be out of print at the end of the month. 
What special answers I got at Bletchley, Rugby, Stafford, Crewe, and 
Chester, I do not now recollect ; probably, ‘‘no,” or a shake of the 
head ; nor do I remember whether I looked over the stalls at these 
places ; but at Euston I had more leisure, and there I did look over 
the stall, and I can positively declare that there not one of 
Scott’s novels was visible. And, now, having done justice to Mes=rs. 
Smith and to myself, here, as far as I am concerned, the matter 
must drop. Ishall have to travel up the line soon, and I have no 
doubt that I shall find Scott’s novels, authorised edition, conspicuous 
on every stall, 

Lam still lounging about the neighbourhood of Bettws-y-Coed, 
and am likely to remain here for some weeks tocome, Why not? 
London is now not specially attractive; and living here is inex- 
pensive, and the weather is fine, By-the-way, it has occurred to 
me that your readers may like to know something about the coat of 
living here, About the hotels I know but little, as I rarely live at 
hotels, In the first place, I do not like hotel life ; secondly, for a party 
they are expensive, There are two ve hotels here, the Royal 
Oak and the Waterloo. When first 1 new Bettws, seven years 
ago, the Royal Oak was a very small building, and always full, 
mostly of artists, David Oox lived here the greater pari of the 
year. He painted for the landlord a signboard, ‘The Royal Vak,” 
which for many years hung over the door. The last time 
that I saw it, it had just been glazed, to preserve it from the 
weather, It does not hang over the doorway of the new 
hotel, but in the hall, The new building is large, handsome, and 
commodious ; and I have heard that every department is exceedingly 
well managed, and that the charges are not unreasonable. “ The 
Waterloo ” is also new and very pretty. The business is carried on 
by two young ladies ; and those who have used it speak highly of 
the homelike comfort to be got there. The charge for board 
and lodging is £2 per week ; and this, though higher than travellers 
used generally to pay some years ago, is not extravagant, 
considering the enhanced price of provisions. Besides, there 
is an increased demand, and, of course, prices have advanced. If I 
were a young man, unmarried, I would live in this way—that is to 
say, if 1 could always find so comfortable a place as the Waterloo, 
at Bettws-y-Ooed, “But if you have a party with you, you will find 
that living at an hotel is very much more costly than living in lodg- 
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ings. The price of lodgings at Bettws is generally, single bed-rooms, 
10s, per week each; double, 15s, ; sitting-rooms, 15s., including 
attendance, Of courte these are not fine lodgings, like those you 
cee on the grand parades of our fashionable watering-places. There 
are no grand lodgings here, but there are plenty of good ones. As all 
information of this sort is interesting, and indeed valuable, I will 
describe my lodgings. The house in which I am domiciliated is a 
double house, with a parlour on each side of the doorway. It is on 
the high road, but elevated above it, and has a garden in front. One 
parlour is 18 ft. by 15 ft.; the other somewhat smaller. Two bed- 
rooms are about the size of the largest parlour ; two about the size 
of the smaller. The house is tolerably well furnished ; everything is 
scrupulously clean ; and the cooking and attendance are good, We 
have the whole house except the attics. I have said that for a 
party, living in lodgings is cheaper than living by contract at an 
Potel You wouldsay, & priori, of course it is, as t landlord at an 
hotel must have a profit; but, as there are ore who think that it 
is not, I will just dot down what living at lodgings costs me here. 
First, then, we have two sitting-rooms, 15s, —£1 103,; one 
double-bedded room, 15z.; three single, 10s—£i 10s, Put these 
sums together, and you will find that “the tottle of the whole” is 
£3 15s, As we have five in our party, the lodgings are thus 15s, 
each. And now, as to the living. Well, I can tell you what that 
amounts to, within a shilling. On the average, it is, as near as may 
be, 10a, per week per head ; making the cost of board and lodging 
2585 as against £2 at an hotel, both including beer, but not wine or 
spirits, “ Yes,” I think I hear some young swell, or would-be swell, 
say, ‘but how do you live?” Towhich I reply, “ As well as I want 
to live—plainly, and, as far as quality goes, as well as a Lord can 
live.” Soup, I confess, is not available in lodgings, if that be a sine qua 
non, Fish is also unattainable, both in lodgings and at hotels, unless, 
indeed, some fortunate angler should happen to catch a salmon, or 

‘cou choose to send to Conway on speculation, and said speculation 
should be successful. Here is a bill of fare which, to my mind, 
for a man who has come down here to seek health and enjoy the 
scenery, and not to indulge his sensual appetites, is not despicable : 
Haunch or forequarter of mountain mutton, hung till it is tender, at 
eightpence per pound, with stewed fruit or fruit tarts to follow that, 
and, as a finale, bread, butter, and cheese—and such bread and 
butter! That bread and butter will linger in my imagina- 
tion long after I return to town, Then, the next day, 
lamb, cold, su age by a couple of roasted or boiled 
chickens. We , Bow, really, what can a tourist want 
better than that? Better, indeed, no money can buy. My Lord 
Willoughby D’Eresby, the Lord Great Chamberlain, who lives 
at Gwydr House, a few miles off, may have more on his table, but 
cannot have anything better. But you would like ale, porter, or 
wine, And you can get ale and porter—Burton ale and Dublin 
porter—and you may have wine if you bring it with you, but then 
that would be an extra beyond the 10a, per week. For my part, I 
like a glass of wine at home, but here I do not need it, and conse- 
quently do not want it, Please to mark the logic of this—‘ Ido 
not need it, consequently I do not want it,” and meditate thereon, 

And now I am on this subject, I may as well say something 
more that may be useful to tourists, he charges at hotels are 
moderate. The other day I and my party had to get dinner, &c., at 
Pen-y-Gwryd Hotel, at the bottom of Snowdon, favourite of Charles 
Kingsley—who has alluded to it in “Two Years Ago”—and Tom 
Taylor, and other literary swells ; and here is the bill, which, as it is 
a fair specimen of the charges thereabouts and of the sort of English 
written here, you may print at length :— 


Bread and chees for 4 ts oo 28, 8d. 
Milks .. oe oe ss «+ Os 4d. 
Dinnefor4 .. es oe «+ 108. Od. 
Al (ale) .. ee . a «+ Os, 10d, 
Brany .. ae as oe -» Os. 6d, 
Mak (mash) or horrs (horse) «» Os, 6d, 

14s, 10d. 
Weatriss a oe o «» Is, Od. 

lis. 10d, 


You laugh, reader, and think, probably, that the landlord is unedu- 
cited ; but remember that to him English is a foreign tongue, You, 

erhaps, have been toF rance, and, after a fashion, have learned to gabble 
Reench ; but cam you write that language correctly ? Our landlord 
can speak English admirably, but, as you see, he cannot write it 
correctly, However, what I want you to notice is that the charges 
are moderate; and this, though in a wild and lonely spot, is not a 
mere wayside public-house, but a very good hotel, used, Sir, as the 
visitors’ book testifies, by very respectable people, and even the 
quality. Travelling here is very much as it is almost everywhere 
now. For a one-horse car you pay ls. per mile and 3d, the driver, 
and half price for the return journey ; a pair-horse car is Is 6d. per 
mile, A one-horse car will carry four inside and one on the driver's 
seat. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 


I have received the second numberof the Broadway, It is similar 
in its general characteristics to the first, and we may now see what 
the magazine is really meant to be. Not only is it to be light and 
amusing, it is to keep upon low levels. Mrs, J. H. Riddell (‘ George 
Geith”), Mr. W. S. Gilbert, “Nicholas,” and Mrs. Brown (Arthur 
Sketchley), all contribute happy papers to No, 2, and there is plenty 
to laugh at. But the only article of permanent interest (I am not 
competent to judge of its “ theory”) is that upon “ The Water Link 
of Europe and America,” in which the reader may find something 
new about the Gulf Stream. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, who reads more French novels 
than I do, has made a discovery about “ Circe,” lately concluded in 
Belgravia, which will be sufficiently explained if I copy a letter 
waich appeared in the Pall Mall of Tuesday :—~ 


MR. BABINGTON WHITE'S NEW NOVEL. 
To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 

Sir,—With the deepest regret I have perused your severe criticism of 
“Circe” in this evening’s impression, The discovery of the theft from M. 
Octave Feuillet has fallen like a thunderbolt on my senses. Let me at once 
assure your readers, those who are subscribers to Belgravia, that I was un- 
conscious of Mr. Babington White's deception, he having undertaken to 
contribute an original novel. As the worker of precious metals will never 
refuse for his honour’s sake to take back the base etuff he may have sold, 
unconsciously, for gold, so I should wish at once to publish my willingness 
to return the amounts paid by my subscribers for those numbers of 
Lelgravia in which ** Circe” has usurped a place.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, M. E, BRADDON. 
Richmond, Sept. 16, 1867. 
This is capital. Think of the trouble of getting i money back ! 
Besides, it would be unfair; because “Circe” only formed a small 
portion of each number. Miss Braddon ought to count the pages, 
make a rule-of-three sum, and then offer to return, say 2d,, upon 
each number that had a bit of “Circe” in it, if she wants 
to do something quite fresh. But is every manager who performs 
an adaptation from the French, without saying in the bills that 
the piece is an adaptation, to return the people’s money if the news- 
papers publish the fact which he suppreased? For my part, I was 
amused with “Circe,” though we must all have now a great con- 
tempt for Mr. Babington White. By-the-way, Sir, who is Mr. 
Babington White? . . I confess the editor's offer does not 
quite ease my mind, For a long time, I remember, the word 
“Circe!” was placarded all over London, and then the story 
appeared. Am I to be told that this expensive placarding and ad- 
vertising went onon/y upon the strength of the manuscript of a new 
writer? I know that this was done in the case of “ Margaret's 
feng: ;” but I hesitate to believe it concerning this same 
‘Circe.” 

Since writing the foregoing, I observe the Pal/ Mal/ also raises the 
question, “ Who is Mr, Babington White?” though I have not 
seen the article itself, As “Mr, White” has committed a gross 
literary fraud, I think the question a fair one, and have, besides, 
formed a decided opinion about the true answer to it ! 

Tinsley's has only just reached me, and a notice must be deferred 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


till next week, But in another corner will be found an extract 
relating to Abyasinia, 

Ihave been requested, on behalf of the Savage Club, most dis- 
tinctly and earnestly to deny the imputation conveyed in a leader 
inthe last issue of the Court Circular that a certain scandalous 

iodical, notorious for its attacks upon the private life of her 

ajesty and the Prince of Wales, is supported 3 the club before 
mentioned. The assertion had, probably, its origin in jest; but, 
whether made in jest or in earnest, it is utterly untrue. 
The Savage Club still entertains a lively remembrance of the 
favour conferred by her Majesty in patronising an amateur per- 
formance by its members in aid of the family of a deceased friend. 
The number of the Court Circular in which a silly joke was made 
the foundation of a misleading article was produced at the weekly 
meeting of the club on Saturday last, and a resolution was at once 
unanimously passed repudiating ail connection between the club and 
the quasi-satirical journal in question. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Mr. Fechter’s Claude Melnotte, at the Lyceum, is decidedly 
a clever performance, but it is hardly as much so as the 
reputation of the actor justified me in thinking it would be. 
Se excellent a piece of acting would, in the case of 
almost any other actor, pass unchallenged; but Mr. Fechter 
is at the head of his profession, and he must be criticised 
from an exceptional point of ‘view. If Mr. William Farren 
nor Mr, Walter Montgomery were to play the part as well as 
Mr. Fechter played it on Monday last, his fortune would be made; 
while Mr, Fechter’s will, in all probability, not be advanced one 
step. Mr. Fechter’s power of love-making, his capacity for express- 
ing rage, indignation, grief, tenderness, and, indeed, every emotion 
except fear (why don’t he play a coward ?), is admitted on all sides 
to be almost without parallel, But, to a certain extent, he abuses 
this capacity ; at times he exaggerates the expression of his emotion 
to such an extent as to be almost ludicrous, This was especially the 
case in the scene where Gaspar returns with the unsuccessful issue 
of Claude’s address to Pauline, It was certainly an occasion for a 
display of violent emotion, but it was not necessary that he 
should convey the idea that he was about to tear his 
mother and all his friends into shreds on the spot. ‘To 
my thinking, his best piece of acting was in the duel scene, 
His cool, quiet banter, and perfectly gentlemanly demeanour, were 
worthy of his reputation, Mr. Fechter is admirably supported by 
Miss Leclerq as Pauline, and Mr, Addison’s General Damas gave an 
excellent picture of a testy, honest old soldier. Mr, Jordan played 
Beauseant with all the airy grace of a “ first murderer” in Macbeth. 
Mr. Calhaem did his best with Glavis, one of the worst low-comedy 
parts ever written ; and Miss Elsworthy, although quite out of her 
ordinary line of business, as the Widow Melnotte, played the part 
with feeling and good taste. The piece was well mounted, but the 
“ waits” between the acts were excessive ; and it may be remarked 
that gas was not introduced into private houses until long after the 
date of the Battle of Lodi. The conventional “business” of the 
piece has been remodelled throughout, and a few judicious altera- 
tions have been made in the text. The houze was crowded in all 
parts, and the performance was rapturously applauded, 

Mrs, Scott-Siddons’s Juliet, at the Haymarket, is an aston- 
ishing improvement on her Rosalind, to which I found 
occasion to several exceptions, I did not think 
it possible for any actress to make so marked an advance 
in her profession in so short a time. She has lost all trace 
of the school-girl gaucherie that characterised her performance 
in “ As You Like It,” and she has acquired a perfect command over 
her voice. Her Juliet is marred to a certain extent by a strained 
formality of action, which conveys the impression that she is reciting 
a lesson which somebody else has taught her; but this defect is not 
80 noticeable in Juliet as it was in Rosalind, Those of your readers 
who will allow that Shaks: was s human being who made 
mistakes now and then, will probably admit that if there is a 
fault in “ Romeo and Juliet” it lies in the somewhat unmaidenly 
proposal of marriage that Juliet makes to Romeo after a casual 
acquaintance of a couple of hours’ duration ; but Mrs, Scott-Siddons 
contrived to throw an air of exquisite modesty around the rather 
burning words of the text ; and in her hands the anomaly of a timid 
young lady making such a declaration was almost lost sight of. A 
more unsatisfactory Romeo than Mr. Kendal I never saw. This 
te gentleman has exhibited signs of decided promise, and I wish 

im so well that I hope he will never be called upon to play Romeo 
gain, Miss Snowdon was fairly good as the Nurse ; and Mr, Rogers 
played Friar Lawrence, that holy bore, with due didactic emphasis. 
The piece is excellently mounted, capitally stage-managed, and 
beautifully dressed. The only exception I have to take is analogous 
to Mr. Fechter’s mistake about the gas, Composite candles, with 
cut-glass cups, were not common in Juliet’sday. Perhaps I may 
add that red velvet is an uncomfortable material for a bed-pillow in 
a hot climate, 

Mr, Addicon’s benefit, at the OLymprc theatre, took place on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Addison's engagement at the Lyceum, of 
couree, prevented his taking a personal ahd in the entertainment, 
but he left his interests in‘safe keeping, The piece selected was “ The 
Hunchback,” with Miss Fanny Addison in the character of Julia, 
and Miss Carlotta Addison in that of Helen, and the performance of 
these young ladies was in every respect a triumphant success, I do 
not take much account of the fact that Miss Fanny Addison was 
vociferously called on at the end of each act, or that Miss Carlotta 
Addison received the special honour of distinct recalls in the course 
of the second and fitth acts, because these incidents are common 
enough on benefit occasions in cases where the artistes are wholly 
unworthy of any such distinctions; but I have very little hesitation 
in saying that, if these ladies had been total strangers to the audi- 
ence to which they were playing, the applause which would have 
greeted their efforts would have been as hearty and as frequent as it 
was on Wednesday night. Miss Fanny Addison (who will be re- 
membered as the redeeming feature of Mr. Falconer’s calamitous 
drama, ‘ Oonagh ’’) ae her extremely difficult and arduous part 
with the utmost intelligence and taste. In the fourth 
and fifth acts, it was evident that her audience, predis 
as it of course was in her favour, was carried far beyond the bounds 
which ordinarily limit the mechanical applause of interested 
admirers. The cheracter of Julia is a wholly artificial one, and the 
actress who plays the is hampered and trammelled by the set 
formalities of the stilted s es that are set down for her; 
but the earnestness and fire that characterised Miss Addison’s per- 


himself, she gave evidence of qualities which must make her a 
valuable addition to any London company. The ladies were ably 
supported by Messrs, Montague and Horace Wigan, Mr. Walter 
Joyce played Lord Tinsel very creditably, 

Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul, in consequence of their extraordinary 
success at the STRAND, —_ their popular entertainments 
on Monday, Tuesday, and ednesday evenings, after which the 
regular company will return to their old quarters, Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard Paul announce their benefit and farewell appearance for 
Wednesday evening, the 25th inst., and a strong bill of attractions 
will be offered. 

Mr, Watts Phillips’s new pees “ Nobody's Child,” produced at 
the SuRREY last Saturday, I have not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing ; so must defer a notice of it for the present. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. . 

A Great effort has been made since I last wrote to resuscitate the 
Credit Mobilier ; and most people, except the shareholders, are very 
glad that it has been unsuccessful. This financial society is one of 
the creations of the second empire, for not imperial, but—excuse the 
jeu de mot—empirical purposes. It was one of the instruments for 
spending the money of fools in works intended to create a factitious 
prosperity, and so gild the pill; and, faith, it has accomplished one 
part of its purpose thoroughly—it has spent the money, Some 
eight millions sterling of original shareholders’ capital, and a few 
millions more of borrowed funds, have disappeared ; and all there is to 
show for it is—nothing that yields any return. The Pereires are at the 
head of the management, and have be completely hold of the ear 
of the Government, which has induced the Bank of France to ad- 
vance three millions and a half on their personal security. The 
shares were thus floated up some five or six francs ; but how little the 
public confidence has been won back is shown by the headlong fall 
of nearly 20f. that followed within two days. 

The truth is that no confidence in any permanent condition of 
things exists. People privately speak freely enough on the anbject. 
The Bank is gorged with unemployed capital which shrinks from 
investment, ‘The effect is felt all over Europe, and sensibly in 
England, Why is itso? Well, the Emperor, it is said, is not what 
he was, He is now sixty, and his eye is losing its clearness of 
vision and his hand its firmness, The later policy of his Govern- 
ment has been a huge and continuous blunder, and betrays great 
vacillation. France is felt to have suffered deeper defeat in the 
German question than Austria, and the Salzburg visit and the 
declarations are seen to be in contradiction with each other. Finally, 
subsequent revelations have so often given the lie direct to the moat 
solemn averments of the Ministers, that nobody any longer believes 
what they say. No wonder, therefore, that confidence has fied the 
public mind, as Astrea did the earth. If one could probe, and that 
not very deep, into people’s hearts, there would be found the dread 
of a bouleversement. 

Nor is the Mexican failure yet done with, Mr. Keratry, who 
served with distinction in Mexico, is making a series of revelations 
in the columns of the Revue Contemporaine, which must put gall 
into the Emperor's cup at Biarritz, and be not over-agreeable 
at Vienna, I may mention that an account is given in them of the 
interview which the Empress Charlotte had with Napoleon I. at St. 
Cloud, after many fruitless requests for an audience, to implore him 
to continue the financial and military aid’of France to her husband 
Maximilian, This account was dictated by the Empress of Mexico 
herself at the time. The interview was stormy and the application 
unsuccessful, From that moment (says M. Bese the mind of 
the Princess gay way ; so that there seems to be some truth in the 
satirical verses privately circulated in Parisian society a few 
months back attributing to the French ruler the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian and the madness of his consort, But the 
revelations of M. Keratry rob Maximilian, too, of a good deal of. 
that halo of glory with which his sad fate crowned him, and vin- 
dicates Juarez to a considerable extent, They also bring out into 
high and ugly relief the base vulgarity of the United States repre- 
sentative in Paris, a Colonel John Hay, who, in his despatches to 
Mr. Seward, could find no other term by which to describe the 
Empress Charlotte than “the wife of Maximilian” and “the lady 
in question.” In the case of some of these American gentlemen, 

Rudeness and freedom, sure, are near allied. 

France wili soon be covered with statues, We have lately had 
little else. It did not begin with, but was rather piquantly varied 
by the incident touching that of the great Constable Du Guesclin, 
rather ignominiously coiffée, which suggests to a poet of the boule- 
vards the idea of bringing the Chassepots to bear upon our irreverent 
countrymen, We had recently de Morny erected at Deauville, where 
there was nobody to do honour to the man who was the effective 
means of giving wealth and— I was about to say honour, but will 
put—station to half the public celebrities of the day. On Sunday 
the effigy of M. Billault was uncovered at Nantes, when his suc- 
cessor, as Minister of State, M. Rouher, made an eloquent speech. 
The people of Nantes have still a vivid remembrance of the fiery and 
untameable Republicanism of their celebrated townsman so lately 
as 1848; but times soon changed; and then who so Imperialist 
ashe? ’Tis said they—the Nantais—think the inscription on his 
statue too long, and that they would simply place there the classic 
line—“ Quantum mutatus 1—Billault !” 

M. Haussmann has forbidden the officers and clerks in the service 
of the city of Paris from writing to the papers on pain of dismissal, 
Very well; but why not apply the restraint to himself, or to the M. 
Communiqué who is just now flooding the journals with column 
after column of the dreariest of prose? I must tell you that one 
of the great questions of the day is, where shall we bury our dead ? 
The Paris graveyards are crammed, and to violate the dead who lie 
beneath a dozen inches of the earth has become easy to a certain 
class of ghouls who haunt this centre of civilisation. So the autho- 
rities propose to lay out an extensive cemetery in the valley of 
Montmorency, some miles out of Paris, and to make a special rail- 
way toit. Thereupon an outcry from the Boulevard neys, who 
aver that it will spoil the amenity of the valley, and, in their little 
picnic parties, bring a vile, unmannerly corpse between the wind 
and their gentility. Hence a long, but by no means lively polemic 
in the papers between the editors and M. Communiqué, One wag, 
rather humorously—considering the subject—proposes to bury the 
dead in the military fosse running along the fortifications round 
Paris, I think I hear the sacr-r-r-r-é milles tonner-r-r-es ! 
Sacr-r-r-é mille bombes ! that this proposal provoked in a hundred. 
guard-houses around the enceinte, 

A comical incident occurred at the Opéra Comique a few nights 
back, The piece was the “ Pré-aux-Clercs,” and a new songstress 
was making her début. All went well until the heroine had to speak 
the words of her part, And now it becomes necessary to bring 
about an agreement between Geneva and Rome,” The audience was. 
tickled at the apropos, and & roar of laughter followed ; the débutante. 
poor thing, thought it was directed against her and got confused ; 
the other actors on the stage joined in the merriment, and it was 
full fifteen minutes before the fun subsided. There are such odd 
coincidences, 

THE AUTHORITIES OF THE WAR OFFICE have issued an orde”: for an 
increase of 2d. per day to the pay of all ranks cf the militia, 

BRIDGE-BUILDING IN AMERICA,—In St. Louis preparatio, 
made to build two suspension-bridges across the Missieetppi. Thess tettess 
are to be elevated at least 50 ft. above high-water mark, a”,q will be 2000 ft, 
long, while both railways and ordinary roads will pe’ss over them. In 
Brooklyn borings are now being made to find firm gro”jnd for the abutments 
of the bridge that is to cross the Hast River from that city to New York. 
This bridge will, it is said, terminate at Franklip square, in the heart of the 
business portion of New York ; and it is to be “rected high enough to permit 
large vessels to pass beneath it without interfering witn their masts. No 
work, beyond the borings mentioned abjve, has yet been done upon the 
proposed bridge. Another company I° also being organised in New York for 
the purpose of bridging the East Piiver at a point near Sixty-fifth-street, 
New York. These 8U8Fension-bridges will be enormous structures, 
from 80 ft. to 100 ft. wide, eroted at least 100 ft. above the water level, and 
having a span of 1800ft., siretching entirely across East River, 

NEWSPAPERS, &C,, FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—On Oct: 1 
next and thenceforward the entire postage, British and United States com- 
bined, chargeable on newspapers posted in the United Kingdom addressed 
to the United States of America, and whether forwarded by British mail- 
packet, by United States mail-packet, or by private ship, must be paid in 
advance, instead of the British postage only, as heretofore, and no further 
charge will be levied on their delivery. The following is the postage 
required to be paid, and this payment must be made by means of postage- 
stamps :—For each newspaper duly registered at the General Post Office 
for transmission abroad, not exceeding 40z. in weight, 2d. ; for every addi- 
tional 4 0z., 2d. On and from the same date book-packets and packets con- 
taining patterns or samples of merchandise may be forwarded from the 
United Kingdom to the United States of America, by British or United 
States packet, or by private ship, at the following rates of postage, which 
must be paid in advance by means of postage-stamps :—For a packet not 
exceeding 402. in weight, 3d,; above 40z. and not exceeding 8 0z., 6d. ; 
every additional 4oa., 3d. These rates of postage comprise the whole 
to the place of destination, unless the packets contain any article which is 
liable in the United States of America to a customs duty. In any case where 
such duty is chargeable, it will be levied on the delivery of the packet, 
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MiDDLB-ROW, HOLBORN, IN COURSE OF DEMOLITION. 


DEMOLITION OF MIDDLE-ROW, HOLBORN. | wrack lef: of what has been a hindrance and an eyesore for years, | Standing as it did in the centre of one of the two great thorough- 

THat absurd excreacence, Middle-row, Holborn, which has so | How Middle-row ever came to be built is to people of this genera- | fares between the east and the west of London, and at the point 
long obstructed the traffic of one of the greatest thoroughfares of | tion a great puzzle ; and how it came to be endured 80 long is, per- | where the traffic from the north and south debouched, Middle. 
London, will ere long have ceased to be. Indeed, by the time this haps, a still greater enigma. But gone it now is, or soon will be; | row was a huge obstruction; and had, moreover, nothing in either 
sheet geta nto the hands of our readers there will scarcely be a | and “a good riddance too,” must be everybody’s verdict on its fate. . its history or associations to plead for its preservation, for all we 


THE EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA: THE STEAM-TBANSPORTS CITY OF DUBLIN AND KANGAROO EMBARKING STORES IN THE MERSRY. LIVERPOOL. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN BXPEDITION: FLEET OF TRANSPORTS LYING IN THE MERSEY. 


can find of note connected with its past is the fact that, as recorded by Stow ; have been chartere] at Liverpsol, aud ures s follow :—The Peravian, Queen, Several of the steam-vessela—the Peruviin, Queen, England, West Indian, | regiments of Punjab infantry and six of irregular cavalry may be expected 
in 1722, “ they were mostly perriwig-makera who lived here ;’ that in 1748 | England, City of Manchester, Kangaroo, Citi, of Dublin, West Indian, | City of Manchester, :.—bave already sailed, while the others are rapidly | to compose the main body of the force, which will be strengthened by two 
Dr. Johnson lived at the Golden Anchor, close by ; and that for forty years | American, Californian, and Bosphorus, being ten in number, and possessing | filling up, and are expected to leave during the present week. The City | battalions of Europeans and as many batteries of the Royal Artillery. The 
Sir James Banscomb kept a lottery-office at the north-east corner of the row. | an aggregate tonnage of 20,675, with a total ecrew-power of 20,940 horses. | of Dublin, when about to proceed on her voyage, waa run into by the steam- | expedition will be organised in India, under the command of Sir Robert 
The next improvement in this quarter to which the authorities should | These vessels are principally fitted up for the conveyance of stores and | ship Ruby. in the Mersey, and, having sustained considerable damage, has | Napier, Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, who is to be intrusted with the 
devo‘e attention, is making a sufficient thoroughfare between Fleet-street | ammunition, two or three only being intended as troop-ships, and are | in cons:quence been detained. chief political as well as military authority. Sir Charles Stavely has been 
and Holborn, for Chancery-lane and Fetter-lane, even with the aid of ; measured to carry 354 officers and 8000 men. The Queen and the England Some of the veseels which have already taken their departure, and which | selected as second in command. Besides the steam and ather transports 
Southampton-buildings, are utterly inadequate for the traffiz, and which is | carry out 5000 cases of Boxer ammunition, besides a number of beds and a| are bound for Bombay, vid the Cape of Good Hope, and are afverwards | sent from England, the Bombsy Government have provided a quantity of 
certain to increage from year to year. quantity of wine ; while the City of Dublin, Kangaroo, and others take out | intended for service on the Indian Ocean, are painted white, and fitted with | transport for themselve. Officera have also been dispatched to various 
a large supply of camp fixtures, cooking-utensils, water condensers, and an | a number of new appliances for procuring the ventilation which will be so | places to purchase camela and mules. Massowah will probably be selected 
we See ee, immense quantity of other requisites for the health and comfort of the | necessary for preserving health in the warm climate to which they are going. | as the base of operations; but this point is not finally settled. The whole 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION troops engaged in the expedition. As the vessels paseed down the Mersey, on their outward coarse, they of the arrangements are under the direction of the India Office in order to 

wah TRANSPORTS OK Tk StRTICR x About 700 tons of pig iron will be shipped on board several of the | were cheered lustily by the crews of passing vessels, and wished God-speed | secure unity of action, but the expense will be Lo:ne by Imperial funds. 

as r stata vessels, which itis understood is intended to be cast into shot while on the | 09 their errand of liberation, ABYSSINIA AND ITS PRODUCTS. . : 
In pursuance of the decision of Government regarding the Abyssinian he | out, a number of crucibles for that purpose being already on board. STRENGTH OF THE EXPEDITIONARY ARMY, Abyssinia is an extensive and elevated tubleland, in Eas’ Africa, 
captives, steps are being taken for the fitting up and dispa' of a few sailing-vessels have also been chartered for the conveyance of coal The expedition, which will be dispatched from Bombay, will be but a| between latitude 830 and 15°40 N, and longitude 35 and 40 EB, It 
number of first-class steam-vessels as transport?, The principal of these ' and b:dding to Suez and Bombay, small army, comprising, perhaps, hardly 10,000 fighting men. Eight’ received the name by which it is known in Europe from the Portu- 
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ese; but the Abyssinians call it Habesh, and themselves 
[ject ican or Wehboplans. Abyssinia is divided by two great 
mountain ranges into two sections, the north-eastern and the western 
and s‘uthern, The former constitutes the tableland of Tigré, and 
extends from latitude 1130 to 1540. N., and from longitude 39 to 
42 E. The latter includes the tablelands of Ambira and Shoa, and 
the territories of the Wollo Gallas and the Yejjoos, and extends 
from latitude 8°30 to 1139 N., and from longitude 35 to 39 E. 
‘About a century ago the whole of Abyssinia was under the rule of 
a single Sovereign, called the Great Negus. His authority, however, 
is now only nominal, and the country has been apportioned into 
several independent States, of which those of Tigré, Shoa, and | 
‘Amhara are the principal, Its area has been estimated by Riippell 
at 270,000 square miles ; and amongst its population he distinguishes 
three races—the first a Caucasian race, resembling the Bedouin, and 
inhabiting the northern part of the Amhara, but numerous also in 
the southern districts and in Tigré; the second, a race of African 
type, dwelling chiefly in the northern districts of Tigré; and the 
third the Gallas, The principal dialects spoken in the country are 
four, all derived from a dead language called the Geez or Ethiopian. The 
Abyssinians are Coptic Christians, and the head of their Church receives 
his episcopal ordination from the Archbishop of Alexandria, There 
are, besides, many Mchammedans and Jews amongst the population. 
Although an intertropical country, the vegetable productions of 
Abyssinia resemble those of the temperate zone. heat, barley, 
maize, durra, and a kind of eleusine called tokussa, form the prin- 
cipal crops. Beans and lentils, garlic, onions, and capsicums, cotton, 
grapes, and coffee are cultivated, and some of these, especially the 
leguminous vegetables, extensively. The bay Sion giraffe, and | 
zebra are common. Iron ore is worked in the mountains of Lasta, 
and salt is imported in large quantities from the great salt plain 
between Tigré and the Red Sea. The latter is not only applied to 
culinary purposes, but used as currency. As manufacturers, the 
Abyseinians are held in some repute as tanners and ironworkers. | 
Coarse cotton cloth 


and woollen stuffs are woven. The copying of | 
MSS. also employs a considerable number of persons. 


! 


| 


Indian and | 
Egyptian goods, such as blue and red cotton cloth, cambrics, raw 
silk dyed blue, cutlery, carpets, tobacco, pepper, and rice are im- 
ported by way of Massowah on the Red Sea and Jedda. Some of 
these find their way into the interior of Africa, where they are 
exchanged for slaves, ivory, gold, coffee, iron, and cattle, These are | 
chiefly carried to Massowah or to Tajurra, on an inlet in the Gulf of 
Aden, whence they are sent to various parts of the Arabian and 
Indian coasts. Abyssinia is thus the centre of a considerable transit 
trade. Riippell estimated its population at 1,000,000, The proba- 
bility, however, is, that it at present amounts to between 2,000,000 


and 3,000,000.” 
MASSOWAH, 


Some towns are born to greatness ; others achieve greatness ; and 
others, again, have greatness thrust upon them. Massowah belongs | 
to the latter class; and it has waited so long for its fortune that we | 
can hardly grudge it the gratification of being just now the centre | 
of interest for all. concerned in the Abyssinian expedition. It has 
long enjoyed the title of the —— seaport of Abyssinia, however ; | 
and what that is worth may be estimated by the fact that Massowah | 
itself, situated as it is on a little barren island in the Red Sea, | 
about a mile long and 300 or 400 yards broad, is confined at | 
present to the trade of a dozen or so of Banian merchants 
and the Arab merchants of Jidda and Mocha. The annual 
shipping reports of this seaport include the returns of the Arab 
boats, which, however, do an active import trade in corn, maize, | 
and rice, pearls, gold-dust, ingots, manufactured cotton, glass- | 
ware, cutlery, wines, spirits, and spices; but few European | 
vessels visit the place for trading purposes or to bring away the | 
rhinoceros horns, ivory, gold, honey, and wax that find their way 
thither from the interior. As to the town iteelf, it is a queer place, 
where the few live in houses built of stone, and the many in huts 
made of poles and reeds—the principal buildings being the mosques, 
the houses of the Doholah and the Banian, and a few warehouses, | 
which are built of coral, There is a bazaar where millet, dates, , 
beef, tobacco, poultry, and occasionally fish, may be procured for | 
the 5000 inhabitants, and that is all. hat Massowah may become | 
when Abyssinia shall have been opened up and King Theodore and | 
his like brought within the pale of civilisation it is difficult to con- | 
jecture, but it can never be important except from its geographical | 
position, since there is no space for it to grow. | 

Massowah in former times constituted part of the Abyssinian 
empire, and was governed by the Baharnagash, or Prince of the 
Sea, who had his residence at Dizan. It was occupied at the com- | 
mencement of the seventeenth century by the Turks, in whose pos- 
seasion it has remained ever since; and the Prince of the island, who 
is called the Naib, has almost plenary powers independent of the | 
Turkish Pacha, | 

All travellers who have visited Macsowah agree that it is among 
the most unhealthy parts of the globe's surface, Fierce ultra- 
tropical heat, numerous climatic diseases, and a barren soil, combine 
to render it dangerous to Europeans; while the absence of water, 
which is brought in scanty supply, and of bad quality, from a 
village at some distance, completes the objections against the 
establishment of a camp in its neighbourhood. In regard to 
the heat and insalubrity of Massowah, however, a writer in 
the new number of Tinsley's Magazine, who has seen service 
both in India and Algiers, says:— ‘The port of Massowah, 
where the troops are to disembark, is said to be one of the 
hottest places in the world. Is it hotter than Aden? than 
Sukker on the Indus? where I was once encamped with a wing 
of the 40th Regiment, in August, 1840, when the thermometer in 
our mess-tent at sunset averaged 120 degrees ; and I have often had, 
as orderly officer, to enter in my report the thermometer of the 
hospital-tent as 125 at the same hour. And yet we lived through 
nine weeks of this, and had very few sick, it is absurd to say that 
the troops of the Abyssinian expedition will not have to endure very 

heat; but other soldiers have had to suffer equally from the 
same cause, and have been healthy. If the men wear flannel, do not 
drink raw spirits, and have good white sun-proof covers for their 
heads, the sun will do them very little—if any—harm,” 
ROUTES INTO THE INTERIOR, 

In selecting Massowah for a base, sufficient preparation should 
be made to enable the troops to march forward, immediately on 
landing, to the ~~ ground which intervenes between this place and 
the table-land. To the westward are seen, forty or fifty miles off, | 
the mountains that bound Abyssinia, and many routes lead thither | 
from Massowah and the head of the bay, several of which might be 
used for expedition and greater freedom of movement. Soon after 
leaving Massowah we hear of plenty of wood and water—roads, 
though difficult, yet ‘practicable for camels and even artillery,’ 
‘running water found continually,’ ‘the hills dotted with dense 
wood and high grass,’ ‘the heat (in April) by no means excessive,’ 
Next we find ‘a steep ascent, unsuited to draught artillery, 
easy enough for mules carrying mountain guns, but difficult 
for laden camels, unless having light burdens,’ The plateau 
being reached, there appeared ‘hills densely with 
verdure,’ and ‘a finer or richer country than this could not be 
desired,’ Such is Colonel Merewether’s report of an excursion made 
last spring, no doubt with a view to the present expedition. In 
January he struck off towards the mountains, in another direction, 
making for Adowa by Ailet, ‘a fine plain, covered with rich 
verdure,’ ‘an excellent place to locate a large body of cavalry on 
first landing, there being plenty of wood, water, f and meat, 
with a perennial spring on the left side of the valley,’ Evidently, 
there is no obstacle, then, to the movement of troops into the tem- 
perate region of the highlands, which may easily be accomplished, 
by severai paths, in four marches. The first care of the commander 
of the expedition will probably be to establish thus far from the sea | 
a fortified camp incloring space for considerable magazines of | 
gupplies ; and the collection of these, ae well as the transport of the 
field artillery, will be greatly accelerated by such improvements in 
the road as could easily be made by a band of pioneers ; for all 


| 


| at this time (aay December) but one or two feet of 
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All persons, however, are not so satisfied as to the facility of tra- 


velling in Abyssinia as Colonel Merewether seems to be. Mr, H, 
Dufton, who travelled direct from Massowah to Debra-Tabor, King 
Thecdore’s capital, in 1863, writing on this point, Says :— 


I will suppose, in the first instance, that the disembarkation would take 
place near the ancient Adulis, in Annesley Bay, that point being the neaney 
to jg per highlands (some twenty-five miles), and also offering the 
best advantages for the pur, ¥ 

In the first place, the ena ca landing here would have a plain of =e 
ten miles in extent to cross before the foot of the Taranta mountain 
reached. This would be mostly over the sands, which swallow up during 
the greater part of the year the mountain torrent called the Hadas. Water, 
however, can always be obtained by digging a few feet. This tract crossed, 
the mountains now begin to close in on each side, and you pass up & narrow 
detile, without opening to the right or left, until the summit of the path is 
reached, The mountains on each side are almost inaccessible, save to goats 
and barefcoted Shohos, and they attain at the commencement of the route a 
height of at least 1000ft. The breadth of this defile averages some twenty 
or thirty yards, but the bottom is so covered with angular rocks and 
boulders that the army would almost be compelled to go single file. Indeed, 
the whole nature of the pass is such that 500) well-armed Abyssinians could 
hold it against an army, the rocks and trees on the sides of the mountains 
forming en excellent ambush. As the territory, however, is only occupied 
by Shohos, who are not armed with guns and are not numerous, no obstacle 
would be found on this score. The summit of the pass is about 8000 ft. 
above sea level, and fifteen hours, at least, would be required to reach it. 
Halai, the first Abyssinian village reached, is in the midst of a fertile 
country, well watered, and remarkably cool and agreeable, 

But it must not be concluded that ail the difficulties are overcome when 
once the table-land is reached. On leaving Halai we shall have to descend 
again, and an abrupt and rugged descent, too, though nothing like the 
Taranta. We now reach a plain covered with thorny trees and rough, 
sharp-cornered boulders, which continues, though on a& gradual incline, 
till the valley of the Mareb is reached. The Mareb is easily crossed, having 
water, and then succeeds 
a low flat plain, where the heat is rather great, but not excessively so. 
There is also a little malaria hanging about here ; but an ordinary traveller 
passes the infected district in a few hours, and the army would do itin a 
day. You now begin gradually to ascend again until you arrive at the 
summit of a perfectly flat plateau, cool and healthy, which continues for a 
few miles ; after which another descent is made, rugged but not steep, and, 
the succeeding valley crossed, you begin to ascend again on to a similar 
plateau as the last. Indeed, several of these are crossed until Adowa is 
reached, at about one hundred miles from Halai. Adowa lies rather low, 
but not so much so asthe Mareb; consequently, while it is rather warm, it 
is comparatively healthy. On leaving Adowa a plain road is traversed for 
some time, but then succeeds several ridges of high hills, covered with 
boulders and thorny trees, and where the path is sometimes so narrow that 
the army would have to go single file. One passes, sometimes, also, along 
the sides of mountains whose incline is so great that a false step would 
endanger the lives of both mule and rider. These animals, however, can be 
depended upon. Pedestrians stand a better chance without shoes than with. 
Some fifty miles over these rocky hills brings one to Tembyen, in & low 


| valley, lying probably on a level with Adowa. The sun is here hot. 


Tembyen is a thriving Mohammedan town, and supplies toa limited extent 
might be got here, 

On leaving Tembyen the River Geoha is soon after reached, but the road 
throughout is rough and unpleasant both to mules and men. The path con- 
tinues for some time along the bed of the Geoha, a mountain stream, shallow 
and narrow, and then branches off direct to the Tecazze, over a rough 
conntry of slatey formation. The Tecazze is about seventy miles from 
Adowa, and runs between steep rocks, which hedge it in on both sides. 
There it is hot, but, owing to the want of vegitation, not unhealthy. 

The road continues along the bed of the Tecazze for another fifty miles, 
during which the stream itself is croased every two or three miles. This 
was practicable enough when I passed it at the end of the dry season, but 
may be more difficult in the month of January, when our troops would pass 
it. It would then, probably, have some three feet of water. 

On leaving the Tecazze the road is excessively rugged and tortuous, 
passing over spurs of the Simyen Mountains, whose summits are covered 
with perpetual snow. But the air here is cool, sharp, and healthy, enabling 
one to bear better the excessive fatigue. Forty miles from the Tecazze the 
river Minna is reached, a tributary of the Tecazze, and not much inferior in 
volume of water to that stream itself. Unlike the Tecazze, its banks are 
clothed with rich foliage, including monster tamarind and sycamore trees, 
whose shade at noon is delightful. The Minna is some 100 ft. broad. 

On quitting the Minna the road crosses in succession mountain after 
mountain, covered with shattered fragments of rocks, for a distance of fifty 
miles or so. Climate delightful. We find that we have then attained the 
vast plain of Bellesa, perfectly flat, but dotted here and there with high 
flat-topped rocks, the remains of some original plateau. Some thirty miles 
along this plain brings us to the eastern foot of Mount Metza, and by 
ashort and abrupt ascent we attain a small plain beneath its highest 
summit, in which stands the large village of Ebenat. Crossing the plain of 
Ebenat a rough descent carries us into the rocky Reb valley, and a similar 
ascent on the other side to the undulating plain, at the further extremity 
of which stands Gaffat, with Debra-Tabor town and mountain presiding 
above, 

The mean features of this route are its ruggedness, making the use of the 
camel totally impossible ; the narrowness of the path over a great portion of it 
necessitating the army's marching single file. The salubrity of the climate, 
this being in general cool and agreeable; the abundance of clear cold water 
in the mountain torrents, and the magnificence of the scenery passed 
through. The whole distance, allowing for sinuosities, is about 400 miles, 
which the army could not do in less than forty days, : 

1 have thus endeavoured to give a fair account of the nature of this road, 
which has been so much misunderstood, and I shall not trespass on your 
space further than by stating that, notwithstanding its advantages on the 
ground of healthiness, abundance of water, &c., I do not think it is a 
practicable one for the march of an army. 

Mr. K, J a Percival, who had commercial dépét on the island 
of Massowa in 1858, 1859, and 1860, and who states that he made 
himself gene ry Mag go with the different routes from the 
shores of the Red to the interior of Abyssinia, gives a striking 
account of the difficulties the expedition would encounter did it pro- 
ceed further towards Magdala than the plains of Cootoofalassee. In 
some parts of the Abyssinian woods, he says, he could in the dry 
season destroy a whole army with a box of matches, He says :— 

On one occasion, on my way from Gondar to Kassala, in company with 
several rich merchants, who were on their way to Suakin, Jiddah, and 
Egypt, being pursued by a strong party of Abyssinians, whom we knew had 
orders to rob and murder us, on their approach within five or six miles of 
our camp, the wind having changed, we fired the woods on both sides of the 
torrent, along the bottom of which ran the high road to Kassala, We 
escaped, but the escape was terrible. Our enemies were never heard of, and, 
the grass and low shrubs of the surrounding neighbourhood being dry, the 
fire extended far and wide, destroying the corn-fields, villages, and even the 
cattle grazing on the plains. The sight I never can forget; but, with all 
its grandeur, I should not like to see it enacted again, 

Mr. Percival fears it will be too late to march to the interior 
when all the preparations now on hand are completed. The emaller 
the army the more certain we are of being successful, the scarcity 
of provisions and water being more difficult to contend against than 
the sharpshooters of Theodore. Mr. Percival strongly urges an 
Eg with the Tigréans and other tribes now willing to join and 
aid us, 

DEBRA-TABOR, 

Tt was not until after the defeat of King Haila Malakot, the 
Sovereign of Shoa, by Theodorus, that the capital of that Abys- 
sinian territory, gained by the present Monarch, was changed. 
The son of the previous Monarch was made Viceroy, the tribes of 
the Wollo-Gallas were routed and put to the sword by Theodorus, 
and their capital was burnt, At that time the capital of the 
dominions of Theodorus was Gondar, and remained so after the 
defeat of Ubie and his sons by the man who was then named Kassai, 
but immediately after that victory named himself Theodorus, 

This tyrant, who seems to unite cruelty and a kind of religious 
fanaticism in his character, has since determined to make Debra- 
Tabor the chief city, and styles himself King of Ethiopia; and, as 
the easiest way to obtain the acquiescence of the people to the 
change of capital was to destroy Gondar, that city was set fire to 
and all the buildings reduced to ruin, the camp of the King being 
situated at about two miles distance. The destruction of an Abyssinian 
town is not a very difficult matter ; for the neatly-thatched huts of the 
common people are inflammable enough ; but Gondar boasted several 
large buildings, and among them an archiepiscopal palace, called 
Kedus Gabriel, inhabited by the Abuna, or chief priest. It is nowan 


| entire ruin, and the seat of Government is changed to Debra-Tabor. 


This place, which was near the Royal camp at Jan Meda, where the 
Abuna had been provided with a tent, was the residence of Ras 
Ali, the former ruler of Western Abyssinia. The town, such as it 
was, occupied a hill, at the foot of which spread a beautiful 


accounts goto prove that in that country roads may be mended, and 
even created, with unusual facility, 


meadow, an indispensable adjunct for an Abyssinian ruler, who is 
compelled to keep a number of horses ; and, probably, the superior 
position of the place and its capabilities for improvement were at 
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once perceived by the new Sovereign, who seems to have no small 
ability as a warrior, and to be less of a mere brute and savage than 
it is the fashion to believe. Of the improvements which have bee 
made at Debra-Tabor under his orders very little can be said, for A 
travellers have at present published any particular description of a 
place which is likely to be now for the first time brought within the 
compass of European history. 


KING THEODORE AND HIS PEOPLE, 


A writer in the Paris Libert’, who appears to have some acquaint- 
ance with that part of Africa, or at any rate to have been among 
the Bichiri and Chaghié, the Abyssinian tribes crossed with the 
Arabs, who wander or have settled between the Nubian Nile, the 
first ranges of the Abyssinian mountains, and the Red Sea, supplies 
some interesting information, Those tribes and the Mussulman 
Gallas to the south of Abyssinia are the particular enemies of the 
Emperor Theodore, or Tedros, as it appears he is called by the 
Bichari :— 

Thus the English will have to contend only with the Christian population 
of Abyssinia proper—that is to say, with the people of the high table-lands. 
As auxiliaries, they may reckon on the Beni-Amr, all the Bichdri tribes the 
Baggara Hamran, all the Arabs of the province of Gedaréf, the Chaghié 
around Mechref, the Galla Abyssinians—all old enemies of the Amharas, or 
Abyssinians of the high plateaux. In his youth Theodore seems to have had 
& presentiment of the theory of great agglomerations. He dreamt of unitin 
under his sceptre all the Abyssinians—that is to say, all the Christian 
Ambharas (the name the Abyssinians call themselves by) of the 
Ethiopian rite. Not that he disdained the Mussulmans or even 
the mere heretics, as subjects; but his ideas of proselytism have 
always been subordinate to his pro-slavery practices, and the Abys- 
sinian chivalry has largely contributed to people the East with young Gallas 
It must be added that the Galla true believers, and particularly the 
Chaghié and Bichfri, have handsomely retaliated on the Abyssinian 
chivalry by making money out of the young subjects of Tedros, King of 
the Kings of Ethiopia. It is to be noted that not all the people of the high 
table-lands are, or even have ever been, very warm partisans of Tedros, who 
in reality is of no family at all, although he has manufactured a genealogy 
for his own occasions, and pretends to be descended in a direct line from 
David and Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, thus upsetting all our ethnolo- 
gical notions. In the little feudal confederation out of which his empire is 
formed he was nobody at all. His cunning, courage, and physical strength 
alone raised him above his fellows. The warriors of the Tigré, of the 
Takazzé, seeing in him a good leader, a dreaded chief, with whom there was 
always probability of victory and certainty of plunder, followed him in pre- 
ference to another, Some Europeans who happened to be with him or near 
him on the Egyptian frontier gave him much advice and afew arms. All 
these fortunate circumetances combined enabled him to beat his numerous 
rivals in detail. It must be added that in knightly fashion he himself slew 
some of them with his own hand. 


The writer in the Liberté proceeds to deny that Theodore has ever 
had what could properly be called an army. Heé has had under his 
orders an extremely fluctuating force, consisting of the warriors 
whom the more or less favourable chances of a razzia assembled 
around him :— 


A few thousand filthy brawlers, armed for the most part with javelins and 
long, straight swords, with the Ethiopian dagger fixed to the arm—among 
them afew muskets, with or without flints. It is true that those European 
Sovereigns who havetaken Tedros au seriewx have presented him with superb 
arms, with all sorts of revolvers and needle-guns, But I will answer for it 
that, with the exception of the arms of the Negus Tedros himself, repaired 
by European hands, there is not a revolver in all Abyssinia that would go off. 
The people have already broken them to see what there was inside, 


DARING FENIAN OUTRAGE IN MANCHESTER.—Two men were last week 
arrested in Manchester, who have since been identified as notorious Fenians 
known as “Colonel Kelly” and ‘‘ Captain Deasy.” These men were re. 
manded by the Manchester magistrates for further inquiry, and were on 
Wednesday about to be removed to the gaol, at a short distance from the 
city. Before the van started the police had observed some indications 
that @ rescue was contemplated. Two men were seen waiting about, 
of whom one was arrested, though not until he had drawn a dagger 
and attempted to stab his captor. In consequence of this it was 
thought necessary to put Kelly and Deasy in irons before taking 
them to the van. As it proved, however, far more formidable pre- 
cautions were necessary. The van had no sooner reached an open road 
than a volley was fired at it,and in a moment thirty or forty lrishmen 
rushed upon the police, armed with various weapons. A revolver was fired 
into the lock, and the van was broken open. The policemen endeavoured to 
defend their prisoners, but were met with a fire from revolvers. A by- 
stander was killed on the spot. One policeman was shot through the head 
another in the thigh, and a third in the back, and both the horses were shot. 
It was impossible successfully to resist such odds, and the two Fenians, with 
the other prisoners, were liberated. It is satisfactory to observe that the 
authorities seem to have acted with extraordinary promptitude. A dozen 
arrests were at once made, and a detachment of dragoons was called 
out in the evening to escort three other prisoners, who were identified as 
having taken part in the rescue. The Secretary of State has already 
offered a reward of £300 for Kelly and Deasy, and the Corporation of 
Manchester have offered £200 for the men concerned in the outrage. The 
leader of the rescuing party seems to have been captured ; and, as he is said 
to be the man who fired the fatal shot, it will, we may hope, be possible to 
make an example of him. It is of great importance that such an outrage 
should be met with the utmost vigour and decision. We have displayed 
sufficient forbearance in our treatment of that semblance of an armed force 
— paar oor susborily in Ireland. But here, at least, the autho- 
rity of the law mus' maintained at an; . i 
Ls elem om y cost, We can have no parleying 


THE LATE COLLISION IN THE RIVER.—On Wednesda; 

the causes of the fatal collision on the Thames between Raggi pet Ayre 
Wentworth was terminated. The investigation has, we are glad to say 

been of a most searching character; and it has brought to light the exist 
ence of a state of things on the river which no man in his senses can con- 
template without a shudder. The exact amount of culpability which 
should be apportioned to the individuals responsible for the accident is a 
small matter compared with the facts that have been disclosed concerning 
the navigation of the Thames. It @ppears that there are really no rules 
whatever to guide captains of vessels. All is left to the chapter of acci- 
dents—to the chance that vessels will somehow or other manage to pass one 
another without coming into collision. Witness after witness testified to 
this fact ; and if any doubt on the subject still remained it was amply set 
at rest by the very frank answers of Mr. Jenkins, the deputy harbour-master 
of the port of London. The jury decided that the fault lay with both vessels, 

and they requested the Coroner to convey to the Thames Conservancy Board 


the expression of their opinion that regulati 
navigation of the river. ‘ ” ons Sami Ue repeal Mee the 


THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND HIS DIOCESE.— ergy’ 
and 192 churchwardens have addressed a long emt ~~ Most 
Reverend Father in God, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, settin 
forth their belief that the teachings of another Reverend Father in God the 
Bishop of Salisbury, are opposed alike to that of scripture and of’ the 
Church, with regard to the eucharist and to auricular confession, Respectin 
the real presence and priestly absolution, the Bishop of Salisbur holds 
views which have a suspicious resemblance to those of the Papal Chureh ; 
at least that is the opinion of the memorialists, who quote some 
of the chief Anglican authorities—such as Jewel and Hooker—in 
support of their idea; and they add that, if the prelate be right, 
the martyred Reformers have suffered in vain, Dr, Lon te "§ 
answer is short and cautious. He says that the address involves 80 Ser 
questions of a legal, as well as of a theological character. that he ae 
for the present defer any definite reply. In mentioning the word “legal,’” 
his Grace has hit the real difficulty. The Bishop of Salisbury declares that 
the law is on his side; the memorialists contend that it is on theirs ; 
while a third party protest that both are wrong. When professional theo- 
logians are thus at variance, it is not for laymen to speak with any cer- 
tainty; but laymen are profoundly anxious to know what the Church 
does teach, what the Articles really mean. Now, it is useless to put 
that question, as the memorialists do, to the Archbishop of Canterbur 
Dr. Longley is universally respected; but his declaration would 
only be the belief of an individual theologian, and the party in the 
Church against whom it might be directed would cite in op’ ition the 
deliverance of theologians not less eminent. What, then, is 1 be done ? 
Obviously, we must resort to the means which the Constitution has rovided 
for the settlement of such disputes. The question, in the first inetenes, is 
not doctrinal, but legal—What do the articles and formularies of the Church: 
imply ? And the only way to obtain an authoritative answer is to raise the 
question in a court of law. Such was the plan adopted in the Sarum case, 
in that of “ Essays and Reviews,” and in that of Dr. Colenso. If, then the 
memorialists think that the Bishop of Salisbury is teaching false doctrines 
let ne ee Pong pl Court of Arches; and, if necessary let the 
case be car up the est ; j 
poi 4 g law tribunal in the realm—the House of 


AN EXTENSIVE ADDITION to the y i 
Was opened on Wednesday for the venntlan et eae pong Mh gion 
buildings do great credit to the architectural skill of Mr. Snell, and aré ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes for which they are erected, The importance 
of this department of relief may be estimated by the fact that in the last 
half year no fewer than 11,153 casuals— men, women, and children—have 
been housed and fed in this parish alone, ° , 
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A FRACAS AT HOMBURG. 

A very pretty quarrel has taken place at Homburg between Mr. 
H. Labouchere, M.P. for Middlesex, and a gentleman who calls himself 
«Luigi di Baroni Farina.” We subjoin the versions given of the 
affair by the respective parties in letters published in the Europe of 
Frankfort. Mr. Labouchere’s letter, ancy is in answer to one 

i ublished by Farina, is as follows :— 
previously P oJ * Homburg, Sept. 10, 

Sir,—I have noticed in your impression of Sept. 8 a letter signed “ Luigi 
di Biron: Farina,” who, although he has not mentioned my name, has 
related an affair in which I was engaged. I should feel obliged by your 
insertion of this letter, which gives the real facts of the case, 

Being at Homburg to take the waters, I noticed a person named Farina 
seated at a table with some ladies, and, knowing one of them, I thought it 
my duty to warn her not to trust herself in his society. I did this because 
I knew Farina had grossly insulted several ladies, and had succeeded in his 
designs by means of a base and dishonourable kind. Farina, suspecting 
that thes® ladies had been warned of bis true character, accosted the husband 
ot the lady to whom I had spoken, and demanded of him an explanation. 
The gentleman replied that he bad none to give, but that he would take on 
himeelf the responsibility of everything that his wife had said. So soon as 
I had learnt what had taken place I said to my friend that it did not becume 
a man of honour to have any dispute with such a person as Farina, The same 
evening I met Farina and said to him, “ Since you desire to know who it was 
that said no lady should admit you into her society, I tell you it was I; and, 
moreover, if I see you with any lady of my acquaintance, I shall think proper 
to tell her of it. You call yourself a Baron ; you have no such title,’ ’ Farina 
replied, “* My brother is a Baron, and I will give you a thrashing.” At the 
same time he raised a cane which he had in his hand. I seized him at once 
by the throat, and was about to give him the punishment he deserved, when 
the bystanders interposed and pulled him from me, The commissary of 
police, having learnt what had transpired, requested my attendance at his 
office to explain the affair, After having listened to me, he made me 
promise not to come to blows with Farina if I should meet him, I assured 
him that I would not, unless Farina attacked me, and then I should take the 
opportunity of chastising him. 

The commissary added that, in consequence of the reports concerning the 
antecedents of Farina, the police were instructed to forbid his entrance to 
the Kureaal until they had been fully informed of his history. 

This, Sir, is what passed between Farina and me. 

Knowing what I do of his history, it was my duty to warn them against 
him, and certainly it is not now my intention to re-establish him in the 
character of a man of honour. In acting thus, I have followed the advice 
of several military men and English gentlemen who are to be found here, 

In the letter which M. Farina has published in your journal, he affects to 
believe that I wished to insult his family. I told him that he was no Baron ; he 
is not. As to his family, I have not the advantage of knowing it; but Italians 
have assured me that it is honourable and respectable. J believe it; and 
I regret so much the more that I should be obliged, in the interests of society, 
to make public the truth as to Luigi di Baroni Farina. 

I pray you, Mr. Editor, to accept the assurance of my highest esteem. 

H. LABOUCHERE, 

P.S.—If M. Farina wishes for a judicial inquiry to be made into his ante- 
cedents he has only to cite me before the tribunal of this country for 
calumny ; or, should he prefer an English court of justice, I am ready to 
furnish him with the opportunity of justifying himself in publishing my 
opinion of his conduct in any English journal, 


To this Signor Farina rejoins :— 

Nauheim, Sept. 12. 

I request from your impartiality the insertion of the following observa- 
tions upon the letter from Mr. H. Labouchere, which was published in your 
number of the 11th inst., in reply to afew lines from me, which I addressed 
to you on the 8th inst. 

i named no one, and I only stated a fact—that, having chastised a gen- 
tleman who had interfered in matters which did not concern him, I had 
waited three days for a visit from his friends. 

It has pleased this gentleman to enter into the details of a scandal for 
which it has not sufficed that he should have been publicly horsewhipped. 
Let us see what are the details. 

He said I was not a Baron. I defied him to prove that I had ever said I 
was one; I am, and I sign myselfas, “di Baroni Farina,’ and none above a 
hackney coachman could be ignorant of what that meant. 

He says that on arriving at Homburg he saw me at table with some ladies, 
with one of whom he was acquainted. That is absolutely false. The lady 
of his acquaintance was not at the same table at which I was seated. 
Beyond that, one must lack all shame to introduce into such an affair the 
word “ladies,” which I should not have dared to do, so sacred is the word 
to me. 

He says that I accosted the husband of the lady to demand explanations, 
and that they were refused to me by him. It is false, The husband of that 
lady placed himself at my disposition, and I thanked him, observing that it 
was with the wretch who had concocted such cowardly calumnies that I 
must settle the affair. 

He says that I lifted my cane towards him, and that he seized me by the 
neck. It is false, for I thrashed him to my heart’s content. He assumes 
the position of a man of courage, talks of correcting and chastising ; but it 
was at the moment when I thrashed him that he should have turned his 
vengeance upon me, 

He states that he applied to the police, which, indeed, is worthy of him ; 
and I leave the public to judge whether the electors who returned him to 
Parliament intended him to make such use of his position, 

He says that he is supported in his statement by gentlemen. Well, I 
appeal to gentlemen of every country—who speaks the truth, I or 
Labouchere? I who began by writing a quiet letter, truthful, unimpas- 
sioned, only reciting facts as they had occurred, having witnesses who were 

resent when I beat him—Count Novarro della Miraglia, Count de 
rt, and forty others. As to M. de Rocourt, whom I had requested to 
witness the affair as a simple spectator, he is one of those French gentlemen, 
brave and loyal, who fight on account of a cross look, and who do not know 
the word “ lie.” 

He states, finally, that I am supported by women ; and for that I will flog 
him again, having no other reply to make to him. Nevertheless, as he 
seeks for an investigation, not for his sake, but for the honour of my family, 
I am ready, before any commission that may be appointed, to justify to the 
fullest extent my means of existence. But, if I should submit myself to 
this humiliation public opinion will, doubtless, demand of Labouchere 
what he bas done with the flogging which he received from an honourable 
man for meddling in what did not concern him, and how he has dared to 
abuse his character as an English representative to cover calumnies which 
are insufficient to explain his cowardice. 

Accept, &c., LUIGI DI BARONI FARINA, 

P.S.—If the proposition of an investigation is accepted, the commission 
shall be composed of an «qual number of French, Italian, and English 
gentlemen. : 

The special correspondent at Homburg of the Daily Telegraph 
gives the following account of the occurrence, which, it will be 
perceived, substantially agrees with that of Mr. Labouchere :— 


Amongat the visitors to this town during the present season was (for he 
has lately been expelled by the police authorities) a certain Signor Farina, 
calling himself Baron Farina, whose gay career, it would seem, has no: 
been altogether unblemished, and who was recognised by several gentlemen 
temporarily resident here at the time of his advent as being a person who 
gains his living by peculiarly discreditable means. It is utterly impossible 
for me to specify the source of this adventerous youth's income ; suffice it 
to say that, if what has been positively asserted to me respecting his occu- 
pation by gentlemen of the highest honour be true, he is one of those pariahs 
to whom no man or woman with any respect for themselves would willingly 
be seen speaking. Signor Farina, being, if anything, an admirer of the 
fair sex, contrived to meke the acquaintance of a young and beauti- 
ful American lady, staying here with her husband, and belonging 
to the most exclusive circle of Homburg society. I should observe 
that Farina is a man of rather prepossessing exterior, lively manners, 
and pleasing address; @ fair linguist to boot—just one of those 
plausible personages so common abroad, who may, by @ casual observer, 
easily be mistaken for gentlemen. The lady in question, amused by Farina’s 
volubility and broken English, chatted on innocently enough with him for 
a day or two, in perfect ignorance of his real character. Those few who 
knew all about him did not exactly know how to interfere, much as they 
regretted that Mrs, —— should have unfortunately been drawn into speak- 
ing terms with a person who, to say the least of it, was doubtful, If they 
epoke to the lady's husband an esc/andre might ensue. American gentlemen 
are not apt to be very patient when their personal honour is touched, how- 
ever lightly. At last one gentleman, Mr. H. Labouchere (one of the 
members for Middle-ex, and the nephew of Lord Taunton), could not stand 
it any longer; and, being on sufficiently intimate terms of acquaintance 
with Mr. and Mrs, —— to warrant him, as he believed, in offering his 
advice upon so delicate a rubject, spoke privately to Mrs, —— relative to 
her acquaintance with Farina, telling her in general terms that the latter 
was not a fit person for her to associate with, and that she would do well to 


drop him quietly. Had Mrs. —— contented herself by simply following Mr. 
Labouchere's counsel, all would have ended there; but it appears 
that another lady, a friend of Mrs, —~, had been the object of particular 
attention a the hands of Farina, and that Mrs. —— somewhat impru- 


dently, acting upon an indignant impulse, warned her young friend against 
the danuerous charmer. 1 desire to speak of the lady in question—who is 
unmarried and very young—with all possible reserve ; but it seems scarcely 
questionable that she most unwisely communicated the warning she had 
received, as well as the name of her adviser, to Farina himself. The con- 
sequence of this thoughtless step may readily be imagined. To a man 
whose means are supremely precarious and altogether dependent upon his 
social status, swallowing so terrible a rebuff or sitting down tranquilly under 
so heavy a stigma means financial ruin, social death, possible starvation. 


Farina, with more daring than prudence, resolved to take the bull by 
the horns, and applied to Mr. -—- for satisfaction, the accusation 
against his character having emanated from that gentleman's wife. 
Mr. ——, who kept his temper admirably with the excited Italian, 
told him that ‘he knew nothing about the matter, but that whatever 
his wife said he was prepared to indorse, and that if Mr. Farina meant 
fighting, he would fight him how, when, and where he pleased!" This 
cool reply appears to have damped Farina’s martial ardour, at least so far 
as Mr.—— was concerned. An hour or two afterwards, however, he 
appeared on the terrace of the Kursaal, armed with a stick disproportion- 
ately large to the size of its bearer, and proclaimed that he had brought this 
implement with him for the purpose of castigating the person who had 
defamed his character. Upon hearing this announcement Mr. Labouchere, 
who happened to be on the terrace, went up to him, and said, “1 told 
Mrs. —— who and what you are; ‘and whenever I see you presuming to 
speak te a lady of my acquaintance, or a virtuous woman, I shall 
repeat my statements. You gain your living by vile aud dishonourable 
means. You are not a Baron, though you say you are; and I am prepared 
to prove my assertions to anyone who may require proof.” Upon hearing 
this perfectly intelligible declaration, Farina raised his stick in a menacing 
manner; whereupon Mr. Labouchere immediately collared him, and was 
about to administer a severe physical correction when the bystanders inter- 
fered (they never let men have it out nowadays!) and separated the adver- 
saries. It was subsequently intimated to Mr. Labouchere that Farina 
considered he had given him a blow, and awaited his challenge. Of course 
our conntryman’s friends, amongst them several eminent military men, 
told him that it was utterly out of the question that he should take any 
further notice of a person whom he could not meet on equal terms. Shortly 
after the “ rixe’”’ Farina was excluded from the Kursaal by the authorities ; 
but he wrote a letter to the Lurope (published in that journal), in which he 
stated that, having struck an English gentleman, member of Parliament, 
for a calumny, and having waited fruitlessly for forty-eight hours to receive 
his challenge, he had left Homburg “ for fresh fields and pastures new.” 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 


THE following letter on the above subject has been addressed 
by Mr. Agar- Ellis to the editor of the Times :— 


Sir,—I should feel obliged if you could find room for the following remarks 
on the Established Church in Ireland. One of the many errors that are so 
common in the discussion of this question meets us at the outset. Nine 
tenths of what has been said or written on this subject might be correct if 
we had to deal with the establishment, at the present time, of the Church of 
England in Ireland ; but it is incorrect, because that is not now our task, 
The establishment is an accomplished fact of several centuries’ duration. 
What we have to do now is to do the best we can with what we find to our 
hand. The Church Establishment is called an anomaly, a badge of serfdom, 
acrying grievance, and by some, who ought to know better, the real cause 
of discontent in Ireland, The alleged anomaly is the payment of the 
Church of the few and the non-payment of the Church of the many, 
Granted, it is an anomaly. Do away with the anomaly by paying the 
Church of the many. It is urged that the Roman Catholic priesthood would 
not accept State payment. I think they would; for I feel convinced 
that there are many of the Roman Catholic clergy who would be 
only too happy to have their subsistence provided for otherwise than 
by their too often impoverished flocks; and it would be popular among 
the Roman Catholic laity, especially the small tenant-farmer class ; and no 
one has a right to say that the experiment will not succeed till it has been 
tried, “A badge of serfdom!” Can anything be a greater badge of serfdom 
or reminder of conquest than the Queen's image on the coin of the realm ? 
That is accepted, I believe, without demur throughout the country ; at all 
events, it has not fallen to my lot to hear of sovereigns and shillings being 
returned on the score of reminding the receiver too poignantly of the con- 
quest of hiscountry. I wish, when people talk of the conquest of Ireland, 
they would look up their dates. The conquest of Ireland wook place about 
700 years ago, a century after that of England by the Normans. The Saxon 
has managed, more than a hundred years since, to get over the degradation. 
A “crying grievance,” and others call it a ‘sentimental grievance.” It is 
both. It is a sentimental grievance, as I think { can show; but is it wise 
to pay no attention to the sentiment of a nation? It is a crying grievance ; 
but to whom ? I say, to members of the Established Church ; for what can 
be a greater grievance to an earnest member of such a body than to ree 
the affairs of that Church ill-reguiated and its large funds misapplied ? 
I maintain that it is a sentimental grievance with respect to the 
bulk of the Roman Catholic population of Ireland; for it is only a 
tangible one to those who are made to pay for the support of that 
Church, And who are those who pay such @ tax, or, in other words, pay 
the tithe rent-charge? The proprietors, and the proprietors alone; for do 
not let anyone run away with the idea that if the tithe rent-charge were 
abolished the tenant would benefit. Everybody in the slightest degree 
cognisant of Irish affairs knows that the remission would only have the 
effect of enriching the landlord. I need hardly remind your readers of the 
vast proportion of Protestant to Catholic landlords in Ireland; but I want 
to do away with the tangible grievance, even though it is one merely to a 
few—the real cause of discontent in Ireland. The audacity of the assertion 
at the present moment is curious, After the Fenian outbreaks of this spring, 
after all we have suffered and are still suffering from that insane but most 
mischievous movement, to be told that the Established Church is the reason of 
discontent in Ireland causes one, at least, some surprise, A Fenian is Catholic 
only in this—that he will plunder all alike, lay or cleric, Establishment or 
Dissent. All is fish that comes to his net. In our time we have seen no dis- 
content or disaffection so widespread and so dangerous as Fenianism ; but 
I am not going to write an essay on its causes and effects, and I have only 
said this much toshow how people can be carried away by their feelings when 
they assert that Irish discontent is contingent on the Establishment in 
Ireland, in the face of disaffection which is well known to have had nothing 
to do with any Church or religion whatsoever. 

I hope I have answered the ordinary objections. I will try and show how 
the difficulties are to be met. There are three methods of dealing with the 
case :—To leave the Church as it is, which we may dispose of at once as 
impossible. To abolish it in toto, or to reform it. The abolition would do 
this—it would raise such a storm among the Protestants that I believe life 
would be hardly safe. It would rouse such a spirit of sectarianism among 
the resident owners of property that a system of coercive proselytiem would 
be inaugurated, which would make the country untenable for peace-loving 
people. And, after all said and done, the Established Church abolished, 
what are you to do with its revenues ? You do not require them for educa- 
tion. There are, and always will be, ample funds for that purpose. You 
cannot want to use them for the relief of the poor unless you mean to 
stultify your whole system of poor law. Then, your only other plan—and I 
take for granted this will not be advocated—is to remit the tithe rent- 
charge to the landlords, and let the State take the remainder of the Church 
property; for I presume nobody will ask for the endowment of other 
Churches when you have just disendowed the Establishment. I hope 
I have made my case good, in so far that it would be equally 
unwise to leave matters as they are, and to abolish entirely the Established 
OCburch in Ireland. Iam left with a third alternative—namely, a reform 
of the Church of England in Ireland. In the first place, I want to do away 
with the only tangible grievance that a Roman Catholic has to complain 
of—the payment of the tithe rent-charge ; and the following is a suggestion 
made, I believe, as long ago asthe time of Catholic Emancipation. I would 
take away this stumbling-block by making the rent-charge throughout the 
country payable to the State, and then let the State pay theChurch. I have 
already said that I would pay the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
would further have a thorough revision of the internal management of the 
Church revenues. I would have a thorough investigation into the size and 
value of livings, and a readjustment where necessary. I believe it was 
Sidney Smith who described in two words the sort of reform which is very 
much wanted in the Established Church in Ireland when he said that they 
ought to be gig bishops in Ireland. 

We all agree that the best surgeon is the man who not only saves life, but 
the limb also, restoring it to health and vigour. I know that among 
extreme politicians, on the one hand, the cry is ‘“‘ eliminate, destroy ;” on 
the other, the watchword is,‘ Nosurrender!” To both of these extremes 
my remarks will be unpalatable; to both I will give one word of warning. 
To the first I will say, Beware; you are showing a spirit rather of revenge 
than of justice, and thereby strengthening the hands of those who are 
against any change; but if by chance you do succeed in abolishing the 
Established Church you will at the same time lay the foundation of a self- 
supporting, uncompromisingly sectarian and proselytising institution, 
backed up by a large portion of the wealth of the country. To the second 
I would say, also, Beware ; this is not an age when errors once exposed can 
remain uncorrected. If you will not put your house in order the manage- 
ment of your affairs will be taken out of your hands ; and maybe, in the 
struggle that will ensue, you will have to mourn the obstinacy which pre- 
vented the reform and brought about the destraction of that you wished to 

reserve, 
i I should not have troubled you with these remarks, and should have 
waited till this question had been brought forward in some definite shape, 
were it not evident that it may very pos-ibly be the battle-ground of dis- 
cussion during the recess, 

The subject is of far too great importance to Ireland, and therefore to the 
United Kingdom, to allow any good Irishman to wish to see it dealt with 
by men whose only conservatism consists in a retention of their places, and 
who have shown themselves equally alive to the good of the country and 
the value of their professions. What is to prevent the present Government 
cajoling, by a timely concession of what in the beginning of next Session 
they will call their principles, a sufficient number of membersof Parliament 
to enable them to abolish the Established Church in Ireland? It is with 
this fear before my eyes that I have taken up my pen. 


AN AMERICAN SQUADRON, under the command of the well-known 
Admiral Farragut, has arrived at Copenhagen. 
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THE CLERGY. 


OUR nation is not properly a contemplative one, The contemplative side 
of our national mind, even in connection with devotional feeling, is not its 
strong side. We have acraving, an appetite for action, and each distinct 
profession, of course, for its specific actions. The clergy are no exception, 
They do not easily rest satisfied with contemplation themselves, or with 
imparting such vision as they have of spiritual beings and truths to others, 
They want to be doing, and, of course, if possible, like every other profes- 
sion, to be doing something that no one else, not belonging to their class, 
can do. Hence, we believe, in a great degree, this ritualistic hunger. The 
clergy, as we believe—as all true Protestants believe—are not a caste with 
@ monopoly of special powers, but only men endowed as a class with no 
power that does not belong to all men, yet devoting their lives to 
the task of bringing man nearer to God. But this conception of 
the office of a clergyman throws him back on strictly those 
means of action which are open to everybody—as Dr. Newman, 
we think, once satirically said, to everybody “ who has his evenings 
to himself, and a turn for theology.” To be satisfied with such a conception 
of his office requires a mind of very deep spiritual vision or very strong 
moral capacity. There are very many good clergymen who are neither — 
who have no strong and direct grasp of theology, like Mr. Maurice, who 
have no gift for bringing men nearer to God by the mere force of their 
moral ardour, like the late Dr. Arnold. Such men feel as clergymen as if 
they had nothing to do unless they have special sacerdotal powers—as if 
their profession were a mere hollowness without a technique of its own 
which only they can control. They are utterly restless till they can persuade 
themselves that they possess these special powers, The attraction of the 
belief in their own function as confessors, and spiritual advisers, and ab- 
solvers, in their power to bind, and loose, and consecrate, and offer up sacri- 
fices, and the rest, is the attraction whieh eager, active, and energetic men 
feel in believing that they have professional powers commensurate with their 
energy. If they did not see a special virtue in processes which only priests 
can effectually preside over they would quickly fidget themselves out of 
their profession. For the most part, our clergy are not natural preachers, 
and still less natural seers, The chasubles, and albs, and stoles, and incense- 
boxes, and minute ceremonial generally, are to them conditions of belief in 
their own usefulness. If they can do so much that it would be impossible 
for ordinary Christians to do, and the effect of which is to draw attention 
at least, if not popularity and admiration, to their services, their occupation 
means something, they are not ciphers. But if they are only ordinary men, 
whose sole justification for being priests should be that they have at least 
rather more than ordinary gifts for reaching the consciences and organising 
the spiritual activity of men, then they would feel too often that they have 
nothing to plead for their special choice of duty. No large and energetic 
body of men, especially in England, will ever be fascinated by a profession 
in which they do not consider themselves possessed of special active powers 
or skilled capacities not shared by ordinary members of society. 
The Protestant priesthood, on the other hand, is properly based 
on special love of and devotion to a side of life common to all 
men, though too often weak in root; and it requires, therefore, only a 
higher degree of intensity in ordinary human insights and ordinary human 
faiths. The priest who does not feel this will always fidget after technical 
professional powers, or fidget himself out of the priesthood altogether. He 
wants to be sure that he can do something which justifies his calling; and 
if he can believe that he has been gifted with a sacramental unction that 
enables him to do many things impossible to ordinary mortale, he is satisfied, 
This seems to us the one characteristic common to such men as Mr. Nugee 
and such men as Mr. Wagner, Till “ the eyes of those that see shall not 
be dim, and the ears of those that hear shall hearken,” we suppose it must 
be ever so in some department or other, even of that Church whose great 
duty it is to purge the eye of the spirit from its films, and to open the 
blocked-up avenues by which alone the conscience can hear the voice of 
God.— Spectator, 


HERNE’S OAF. 
SINGULAR PHENOMENON PRESENTED BY THE WOOD, 


WHILE working up a portion of this venerable tree into covers for the 
book I have written on its identity, looking on the end, I observed a great 
peculiarity; the annular rings accumulated in a healthy and vigorous 
manner up to @ certain point, when they suddenly ceased, became almost 
imperceptible, then increased again in size till they attained nearly their 
former width, afterwards gradually diminished towards the outer edge of 
the tree, where tliey finally became undistinguishable, 

Upon mentioning this phenomenon to an intelligent gardener of fifty 
~ experience, without informing him in what wood I had observed it, 

e said the ‘‘ Tree must have been struck by lightning, or blighted in some 
way 80 a3 to have stopped its growth, otherwise such an appearance would 
not have been presented. It was in the nature of trees, as it was with us, 
when they arrived at maturity they began to decline, the same as we did, 
but it was generally a gradual process; the rings in the trunk would 
aoe smaller and smaller by degrees as the sap flowed less and leas up the 
I have since examined the wood more closely, and from the healthy part 
of the tree to the outside of the piece have counted 164 annular rings. If 
to these are added twenty for the sap which was wasted away from it, and 
forty-four years, which time at least it is known to have been dead, we are 
carried back as far as 1639 as the latest time when the tree could have been 
blighted. How much earlier than this it may have been I am not in a 
position at present to prove; but, considering that the rings are so 
small as to be scarcely discernible, and that some of the outer portion of the 
tree has been wasted away, I submit that it is not a very preposterous idea 
to assume that it happened during Shakspeare's time. 

Referring to the first edition of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” published 
in 1602, we find no mention made of Herne’s oak, neither do we in the reprint 
of 1619, The first mention of it isin the first folio edition of 1623, so that the 
probability is that the story of ‘Herne the Hunter” existed before the 
tree was attached to it, which, subsequent to 1602, being blasted, the super- 
stition of the age imputed the circumstance to the evil power of the spirit of 
Herne, who, according to the previous tradition, “ walked in shape of a 
great stag, with huge horns on his head.” We are therefore led to suppose 
that between 1602 and the date of Shakspeare’s death, in 1616, he perfected 
the first sketch of the play, adding to it such information as he could gather 
and such improvements as his matured judgment suggested ; and, if we 
take the period of his retirement at New Place as the probable date when 
he calmly set himself t® revise and improve his plays, collecting them to- 
gether in the form in which they were given to the world in 1623 (say 1610 
or 1612), we are thus brought to within twenty-seven or twenty-nine years 
of the date to which we can satisfactorily trace the blasting of Herne’s oak 
to have taken place, evidence, which if not sufficient in itself to connect. 
this tree with the play of Shakspeare, yet, when taken in connection with 
all the other points in favour of the late tree which I have previously ad- 
vanced, forms powerful collateral evidence which the most sceptical cannot. 


deny. : 1 
5, North Andley-street, W. W. PERRY, 


GARIBALDI AND ROME.—Garibaldi’s speech to the Belgiratians on his 
return from Geneva to their town (on Lago Maggiore), Sept. 13.— 
“ Belgiratians,—I thank you for this manifestation of your goodwill and 
sympathy, of which I have need, and which is very pleasing tome. We 
have work to do speedily. There is that nest of vipers, the Papacy, to 
eradicate ; there are the priests, whose craft is a huge shop, to show that 
the Italy of to-day is not what it has been for centuries, and that it no 
longer will submit to the grinding superstitions of their fraternity. We 
stand to-day in the face of the world, which is watching with intense 
interest our disposition and efforts to complete the work already begun. 
Let us prove ourselves worthy. Who will do honour to himself and espouse 
our cause let him come to Rome. I invite no one, but the road is free to 
all, and I only repeat, ‘ Let those who will come.’ Belgiratians adieu,” 
Immense cheering followed this speech, in spite of the presence of several 
priests among the crowd, and “Evviva Garibaldi!” and “A Roma!” 
were the cries uttered by nearly all, with once or twice “ Abaseo i preti!”’ 

THE MANCHESTER TRADES’ UNION COMMISSION. — The Commis- 
sioners continue to pursue their inquiries at Manchester into the operation 
of trades’ unions ; and the doings of the Brickmakers’ Union are now under 
investigation, Various outrages, not only for the injury of non-unionists, 
but of masters who employ them, were revealed, One master deposed that. 
the unionists had been “lenient” towards him since a certain date, and 
explained that by “ lenient” he meant that they had not destroyed all the 
property they might have done; a second said that he had given up brick- 
making in consequence of threats to shoot him; while a workman stated 
that poisoned fruit had been laid in his path as he went to and from his 
work, By @ strange hypocrisy at one of the meetings of the society under 
whose auspices these outrages were perpetrated, a member was fined 2d. for 
swearing ! 

THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD.—On Tuesday morning, at a 
English, Scotch, American, and colonial Archbishop ost Bishope, bath be 
the rooms of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's programme of subjects to be considered 
at the forthcoming Synod was discassed, The most important topics are :— 
1, Intercommunion between the members of the Anglican communion 
2, Colonial Churches. 3. Co-operation in missionary action. The delibera- 
tions of the Synod wiil commence on Tuesday next, at Lambeth Palace 
The preliminary services, which have been in operation for some days, wore 
continued on Tuesday, at St. Lawrence Jewry. The Bishop of Barb udoes 
delivered the early morning address ; the preacher in the afternoon was the 
Bishop of Labuan; and Archdeacon Hunter preached in the evening. 
There was an overflowing attendance on each occasion, The novelty of the 


services has made them a great attraction; and the interest is 
increase rather than to subside. ‘ za 


A YOUNG AMERIOAN LADY, on leaving a concert recent expressed 
her delight at the excellent music, and said that she wae partioalerty 
pleased with “that piece from the ‘ Twelfth Massachusetts,”"’ meaning 
Mozart's “ Twelfth Mass,” 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FRENCH NAVAL 
ARTILLERY. 


BEFORE proceeding to Hochelle for the purpose of 
presiding at the general council of the department 
of Charente-Inférieur Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, 
the French Minister of Marine, made a stay first at 
Rochefort, and afterwards at the Ieland of Aix, 
where he has reviewed the ironclad squadron lying 
in the roadstead, and made some experiments wit. 
the new marine artillery on board. The Admiral 
first visited the arsenal and immense maritime 
establishment at Rochefort, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Aix, where the Vice-Admiral in com- 
mand had received orders to be in readiness. The 
ironclads Savoie, Revanche, Guienne, Gauloise, 
Limier, and the ram Taureau, were in the harbour ; 
and the Admiral first went on board the Savoie, 
where he commenced the proceedings. This 
vescel, like the rest of the ships of that class, 
is armed with the new breech-loading rifled cannen 
of nineteen and twenty-four centimetres, of which 
specimens have been displayed at the Great Exhi- 
bition, and noticed in our columns as lying on 
the Quai d'Orsay, along with the mortar-guns des- 
tined for the coast defences. It is said that one of 
the guns on board the Savoie will pierce, at a 


plated with metal to the thickness of Gin. Fifteen 
to twenty men are required for each gun, which, 
it is reported, will fire a shot every two minutes ; 
and the experiments made by the Admiral have 
confirmed the confidence and admiration of the 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT 
BILLANCOURT. 

THE agricultural annexe on the Island of the 
Seine, at Billancourt, has already been pretty fully 
described in these columns, and the present En- 
gravings represent the aspect now assumed by this 
most interesting department, which may well be 
deemed a separate exhibition. The island of 
Billancourt rests coquettishly between the Bois de 
Boulogne and Meudon, in a situation at once 
pictureeque and come-at-able, either by road, rail, 
or river. The first object seen, on arriving from the 
Bois de Boulogne, is the range of stables, sheds, and 
pens on the left; then comes the area where the 
trial of the implements has recently taken place ; 
and in front of these is the garden, with trees 
extending to the river-bank, and iron trellis- works, 
whereon the horticultural specimens are dis- 
played ; these are succeeded by the display of in- 
ventions for draining; and, lastly, at edge of 
the ‘iver is the hydraulic apparatus, The agri- 
cuitaral engines and implements of all sorts are to 
be found in the further division of the island. 


MOUNTAIN LOCOMOTIVES. 
(From |the “ Times.”) 
RAILWAY-MAKING has culminated for the pze- 
sent in the old and civilised countries of Europe, 
though all its powers and possibilities are yet far 
from developed. We are cribbed and confined by 


most of our locomotives and trains, and so we 
have rough jolting when we might glide smoothly, 
noise when we might have quiet,' and uncomfort- 
able, instead of convenient, postures. Even strong 
people cannot travel a hundred miles per diem, day 
after day, without their health being affected, 


French authorities with respect to their new weapon, 
both as regards its powers of destruction and the 
facility and rapidity of its firing. 

At the conclusion of these exercises the squadron 
proceeded to Rochelle, where it arrived in the after- 


distance of 1100 yards, a wali 30in, thick and 
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I} authorities of the place, amidst the acclamations and might be, to prevent vibration, the act of 
passing through the air with perfect ventilation 
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if not healthier, than sitting in an ordinary house, even with 
our limited widths, Other things being equal, there is a certain 
proportion which should obtain between the length and width of a 
train; and the carriages, did space permit, might always be double 
the width of the gauge of rail. Thus the carriages on the 
narrow gauge might be 9 ft. 6 in. in width, and those on the broad 
wauge 14 ft., did the interspaces of the rails and stations permit it; 
and that vexed question of communicating between passengers and 
ggards might be settled by a central passage throughout, permitting 
uards and passengers alike to “re through the whole train, 
ime will, no doubt, bring all this to ; but, meanwhile, there is 
another question, growing daily of more importance—how to 
surmount mountain ridges in the most economical manner. 

Supposing a great number of passengers bent on speed, anda 
large amount of goods, no doubt a tunnel may be advisable ; but, for 
the most part, the lines must follow the contour of the mountains 
and the courses of the streams, and this means a line of very sharp 
curves and very steep gradients. The locomotive and train must 
therefore be as flexible as a snake horizontally, and have a gripe like 
& mountain-cat vertically, or, as our American cousins phrase it, 
“considerable stiction.” Other things being equal, the less the 
dead weight of the engine, the greater may be the weight of the 
train. On ordinary rails the weight of the engine is the measure 
of its adhesion ; but on very steep inclines this weight becomes a 
serious retarding power by gravitation, and other methods of 
adhesion must be resorted to. 

On the Mont Cenis Railway an engine with eight driving-wheels 
hauls a load of train amounting to 20 tons; but this is not considered 
satisfactory ; and on lines with similar gradients in other places 
80 tons are demanded. The engine has a rigid base in four coupled 

driving- wheels in the usual method, pressing vertically on the rails, 
and obtaining their adhesion by dead weight. It has four other 
wheels placed horizontally in pairs, which are made to gripe between 
them a central rail very considerably above the level of the side rails. 
What ——— each set of wheels contributes to the haulage of 
the train, by adhesion, we have no data to judge from ; but probably 
the balance of advantage will prove in favour of the vertical wheels, 
inasmuch as sand can be favourably applied to them, which is not 
the case with the horizontal wheels, In the case of the vertical 
wheels this adhesion must, of course, depend upon the load on them, 
With the horizontal wheels the adhesion must depend on the gripe. 
Supposing the load of the former and the gripe of the latter to develop 
equal power, the advantage will be in favour of the former by reason of 
the sand, the horizonal wheels clipping a rigid bar between them will 
be much more liable to slip, the more especially as the brakes, which 
must of necessity slip, are made to act against the same centre rail, 
and must consequently smooth and polish it, and the tendency, 
therefore, will be for it to become as slippery as a greased rope. In 
addition to this, supposing the diameters of all eight driving-wheels 
not to be exactly equal, or not adapted to compensate for the dif- 
ferences of length in the inner and outer rails of the curves, they 
may induce an adhesion as much impedimental as progressive, and 
very seriously deduct from the available duty of the engine—like 
horses pulling in different directions, 

To obtain the maximum of useful adhesion and the minimum of 
impedimental friction, it is essential, first, that the axles should be 
able to conform exactly to the radii of the real curves and be 
rectangular on straight lines. Secondly, that the tires of the wheels 
should be enabled to adjust the numbers of these revolutions to the 
varying lengths of tlie rails they pass over, independently of the 
wheels ; the tires, in fact, slipping inocuously on the wheels, instead 
of mischievously on the rails. Where four coupled driving-wheels 
are used, it is obvious that the axles cannot be made to conform 
exactly to the radii of the curves; but in such case they should be 
kept as close as possible together, and the slip of the tires will 
compensate, 

It is generally known that in mineral districts, especially where 
mountainous, horse-trucks are commonly used as well as trams, or 
trammel-plates for rails, in which the guidance of the wheels is pro- 
vided for by flanges on the rails, instead of on the wheels, as is the 
practice in the modern edge rails. These tram-rails run in all kinds 
of sharp curves and zigzags up hill and down bill. The gauge, if 
any, is commonly 8 fc. in width, and the waggoné are on four wheels, 
18 in, diameter and 2ft. apart; so that the breadth of the wheel- 
band is greater thin the length. It is not, therefore, surprising that 

the haulage-power required to keep them moving is not less than 
60 lb. per ton, and that horse-traction gives a very unsatisfactory 
result in the destruction of sleepers by their feet and in the de- 
struction of the horses themselves by the work and in the cost of their 
maintenance—about 25s. per week each horse, 

For these reasons, Mr. Moyle, the engineer of the Rhymney Iron- 
works, with the consent of his directors, put forth an outline speci- 
fication to a number of builders of small locomotives for one on six 
wheels of given dimensions to pass round curves of 16 ft, radius 
with four wheels coupled, but without suggesting how they were to 
do it. One man said “he would travel a considerable distance to 
see such an engine ;” but the Neath Abbey Company undertook to 
build it on the principle of W. Bridges Adams, There were three 
conditions involved in the success of it. First, the leading wheels 
require te be radial, so as to place the axle at a very considerable 
angle on curves ; and this was accomplished by attaching the axle- 
boxes to a pair of radial shackle-bars so adjusted as to produce the 
opposite effect to an ordinary parallel ruler; being, in fact, 
an anti-parailel ruler, placing the axles at an angle with each 
other. The second condition was the use of spring tires to 
all the wheels, so arranged that, while forming a cushion to pre- 
vent blows, the tice could slip round the lubricated peripheries of 
the wheels when on curves, instead of grinding on the rails, The 
third condition wasso to arrange the traction-hooks that they might 
always be in the centre between the two rails while drawing the 
trains ; for, if placed in the usual mode, they would simply pull the 
waggons off the line on the sharp curves. This was accomplished 
by applying curved buffer-bars to the ends of the engine instead of 
the ordinary buffer-bars and fixed hooks, and then fixing the hooks 
to shears travelling along the curved bars from side to side, and 
therefore always in a position central to the waggon traction-hooks, 

An engine was therefore produced fulfilling all the conditions 
required, save one, for mountain travelling, but adapted to the 
commonest of all railways. It has been at work about a month, 
and so satisfactorily that the company are about to dispense with 
all their horses, and replace them with engines on the new plan, 
which can be adapted, if needed, to curves as sharp as 1¢ ft. radius, 

The spring tires give a better adhesion by 20 per cent than tie 
ordinary tires, because they form an elastic foot fitting the rail on its 
inequalities of surface, 

The last condition is how to produce the maximum of adhesion, 
All adhesion in locomotive driving-wheels resolves itself into tooth- 
less wheels more or less. In so-called plain wheele the salient and 
re-entrant points gripe and interlock with similar pointe on the rail, 
and in proportion as the tires and rails are hard and polished so will 
adhesion diminish and slipping begin. We must therefore try how 
best to ensure the interlocking. There is a simple principle of doing 
this. If we put two plain surfaces of metal one on the other, we 
attain an adhesion proportioned to the weight or force applied; but 
if we force the upper piece into a wedge and the lower part into a 
corresponding groove the adhesion will be enormously increased, and 
in proportion to the acuteness of the angle formed by the two sides 
of the wedge. 

It is this priociple superadded to the Rhymney engine that Mr. 
W. Bridges Adams uses to obtain additional adhesion to climb steep 
mountain raila, The flanges of the ordinary driving-wheels, of 
small diameter, are made wedge form, and they enter a wedge groove 
of the rail prepared for them, the apex of the wedge flange being cut 
away; and the rail is of such form that the pressure of the load has 
tendency to nip it together, and so clip the fiange. The adhesion is 
thus very considerable, and at firs: sight would appear to tend to 
very rapid wear ; but as the groove on the rail has great facility for 
carrying sand, the wear of the iron will be prevented by the sand 
pressing into the surfaces and covering the iron, keeping the two 
metals out of contact. To prevent the sand from compressing in 


the sharp angle of the groove, the edge of the flange is serrated so as 
to break it out, and a spring scraper remove? lt. idable i 

But, inasmuch as the irregularities of the ra‘ls, unavoida le in 
practice, might involve much jolting and damage, while lessening 
the adhesion, spring tires are used with half an inch of lateral play 
on the wheels, In this mode irregularities are compensated for, and 
aslight flattening of the tire can take place, ensuring adhesion. It 
is obvious that this same principle of adhesion can be applied to the 
central rail, but with the disadvantage that the sand cannot be well 
applied, nor can the gripe of the rail be s0 firm. Of course, the 
grooved rail is only applied on the ascents or descents, breaking 
away to the ordinary rails on the levels or on gentle slopes, And the 
flanges of the train-wheels follow freely through the rail 
grooves treading on the outer edges of the rails. Two such 
engines coupled together firebox and firebox, and worked by 
one driver and stoker, could work the same curves with an 
80-ton train. The grooved rails would be something heavier 
than the ordinary rails, but the centre rail and its chairs and fasten- 
ings would be dispensed with, In the old phraseology of the 
road, Saxon or Danish, the wheels were shod, not tired ; and loose, 
easy shoes are the essentials of perfect adhesion. There is n0 me- 
chanical difficulty in this arrangement compatible with perfect 
safety, Easy slippers involve less lameness than tight boots. The 
analogous employment of grooves in stationary machinery to induce 
adhesion has practically demonstrated that they are effective and 
not subject to destructive wear, A ts 

When roads have to be scraped out of rocky mountain sides, 
narrowness of gauge has an advantage in saving cost. The 3-ft, 
gauge, permitting carriages 6 ft. wide, will provide for three n- 

abreast. Such a system will render mountains and valleys as 

accessible as the plains, opening up beautiful regions, and adding 
largely to their value even in a monetary point of view. 


EXx-LORD CHANCELLOR BLACKBURNE died in Dublin on Tuesday, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

A DANGEROUS GAME.—On Wednesday week the Great Northern and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies ran excursion-trains from 
Halifax to Doncaster races. For three or four years past the two companies 
have done the same, and a keen competition has sprang Up, and this spirit 
has extended to the drivers of the trains. ‘“ Races” with the trains have 
been run “on the Leger day” for two or three years, and on Wednesday 
week another contest took place. The trains were announced to start at the 
same time, eight o’clock a.m. The Lancashire and Yorkshire train got off 
a minute or two sooner than the Great Northern, The trains proceed by 
different routes: the former by North Dean and Wakefield, and the latter 
by Laister Dyke and that way. The Lancashire and Yorkshire train ar- 
rived at Doncaster about 9.15 a.m., but was brought to a stand, we are told, 
by asignal before entering the station. Almost immediately after the 
Great Northern train came up, and, it is said, was allowed to enter the station 
and discharge the passengers before the Lancashire and Yorkshire train, 
This, of course, gave offence to the occupants of the latter train, At six 
p.m, the trains started back, the Lancashire and Yorkshire one entering 
Halifax station about 7.15 p.m., and the Great Northern nearly balf an 
hour after. The excursionists by the Lancashire and Yorkshire trains, on 
finding that “they” had won the race, lustily cheered the driver, Mr. 
Holroyd, of Mirfield, who was the driver last year, and was the successful 
competitor. We should not be surprised to bear of a ‘grand smash being 
some day the result of this racing of railway trains. 

THE DEAN OF CORK AND THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT.—The 
John Bull has a long report of a meeting at Salisbury, last week, of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, when six Bishops were present. Two speeches 
by the Bishopof Capetown and the Dean of Cork were of greatsignificance. The 
Metropolitan of South Africa said that he found the poison existing in South 
Africa being sown more widely here, for he found the clergy declaring that 
our Blessed Lord did not come into the world to found a spiritual kingdom, 
that He did not rise from the dead, and, consequently, that he 
did not ascend into heaven, or send the Holy Ghost, and will not come 
back again. He saw the Church, indeed, moved to its very foundation— but 
for what? About the shape or colour of an ecclesiastical dress, A com- 
mission of great men in Church and State were sitting on this subject, while 
the infidelity spreading at home and in the colonies does not move to its 
foundation the consciences of the English people. He thought two things 
were binding on the Church of England—(1) that she should as a Church 
say that she bolds no communion with Bishop Colenso, if she is to be clear 
from all complicity with that which the whole Church regards as feartul 
heresy ; (2) that she should give the right hand of fellowship to him elected 
in Bishop Colenso’s room, or, if dissatistied with him, to some chief pastor 
acceptable to herself, who might fold the scattered sheep and witness for the 
Church against heresy. He would fain give no offence by what he said ; 
but he felt he had a duty to perform to the Church at large, and to his 
brethren in Africa, whose hearts were fainting because they had not 
received support from home, He would, however, commend the re- 
solutions passed at the last Synod of Grahamstown to the careful 
consideration of all present, as showing how the Colonial Church 
will bind herself by spiritual ties to the Mother Church when not bound by 
legal ones. They would find the daughter Churches binding themselves 
closer to the Mother Church, the diocese being duly subordinate to the pro- 
vince, and the province to the National Church. He thanked the English 
Bishops present for their sympathy, and hoped the,mother and daughter 
Churches might for centuries be united in a common bond of faith and 
charity. The Dean of Cork practically gave up the Irish Establishment, 
saying he thought the State derived great blessings from the union, and the 
Church likewise derived great gain and blessing, though not the highest, 
from the connection, He would say “ Esto perpetua,” if more precious 
things are not to be sacrificed for it. Believing, then, as he did, in the 
advantages and gains of the Establishment, he said they were nothing 
worth if the truth was to be sacrificed and the inherent right of self- 
government abandoned. If you impoverished the Church yet gave her back 
her freedom of speech and control of her own affairs, then he should not 
fear for the future of an impoverished but not disgraced Church. He felt 
most deeply that the Irish Chrch was only a colonial Church, the Church of 
the English colony ; and it would be well if English statesmen would bear 
this in mind; and if she was to be deprived of her legal status, let her have, 
as the Church in the colonies, freedom of poverty if not the burden and 
dignity of station and riches, Then he anticipated a faithful and glorious 
future both for the Church in the colonies and in Ireland ; and, possibly, 
even the great and powerful Church of England may yet have to try the 
issue whether union with the State is compatible with the maintenance of 
the truth. In his sermon in the cathedral, Dean Magee, who is nota High 
Churchman, strongly condemned the freethinking of the age. 

TRADE INTIMIDATION AT PLYMOUTH,—The shipbuilders at Plymouth 
divide their work into two classes—new, or building, and old, or repairing. 
The customary wages for old work are higher than for new work. Mr. 
Joseph Banks, builder, has been in the habit of paying 21s. per week for 
new, and 30s, for old, work. About month since he had an American ship 
to repair, and on her thirty extra men were employed at 30s, per week, and 
continued until the repairs were completed. At that time Mr. Banks had 
two men, non-unionists, engaged on new work at 21s. per week ; but they 
were so much worried by the extra men that they were obliged to leave the 
town, although one had a wife and seven children, and could obtain employ- 
ment nowhere else. Four men of the port offered at the same wages, but 
for some unexplained reason refrained from coming. After this ten of the 
discontented men offered, but Mr. Banks declined to employ them, as they 
had assisted in driving the two non-unionists away. Having occasion 
for extra labour, he advertised for six men at 2ls. per week 
for new work, and obtained four from Bideford and two from 
Padstow. They commenced work last week, and have ever since 
resisted the coaxings, threats, and intimidations of the unionists; but it 
has been necessary to appeal to the magistrates to enable the men to go un- 
injured to their homes. The following is the verbatim copy of a letter 
which Mr. Banks received by post last week :—“ Plymouth, Sept. 9. Sir,— 
You have taken on 6 shipwrits and you know you have employed those men 
under wages of the port of Plymouth, and you are the first master in the 
port to cut our money down ; you tried too on the last job you had, whot is 
the reason of your doeing, do it make any difference to you whot we get on 
Old work, i cand tell you you had better mind whot you are about for we 
shipwrits of Plymouth will let you know weare men not to be trampled 
und by the likes of you, and if do not discharge those 6 men we sware we 
will do for you and yourn, for i expect one night you will have your brains 
blown out and your house sat on fire, so the best thing you can do his dis- 
charge them directly, if not you are a dead man and your house no more; 
you will find Plymouth a second Sheffield and we shipwrite a second 
Broadhead, So no more from your ane of a Plymouth shipwrits.” 

POLISH FRAUDS ON BRITISH MERCHANTS.—A despatch has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office from the English Consul-General at Warsaw 
calling attention to the extensive frauds practised on British subjects by 
manufacturers in Russian Poland. The Consul-General, Colonel Mansfield, 
states that hardly a fortnight passes that he does not receive applications 
for assistance and protection from the agents of firms in our great centres 
of industry. In some instances he has been fortunate enough to recover 
large sums; but it appears that in the majority of cases great losses have 
been sustained through fraudulent bankruptcies and evasions of liabilities 
on the part of the debtors. It is only due to the Polish authorities to say 
that they have given all the aid in their power to Colonel Mansfield. 
Nevertheless, it becomes necessary to put our commercial and manufactur- 
ing houses on their guard, and it is felt, both by him and the Foreign Office, 
that no more effectual means can be employed for doing that than the 
publication of these facts in the newspapers, 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 
On Thursday of last week an immense house assembled at Covent 
Garden Theatre to hear a selection from Mozart. which began with 
the overture to Die Zauberflite” and ended with the * Jupiter” 
symphony, ‘The former, though from first to last a marvel of 
musical science, is always sure of a ready reception, thanks to the 
beauty which shines through the master's profoundest works. Per- 
formed as it was on this occasion with so much feeling and delicacy, 
the audience could not but express their approbation. The 
symphony was listened to with deep attention, but probably only 
a few were capable of appreciating thoroughly the wonderful finale, 
in which the most artificial form of composition has been nsed 
with almost dramatic effect. The burst of applause which 
followed the end of the work was fully deserved by the 
excellent manner in which it was rendered, as well as by 
the merits of the composition. Mr. Lazarus gave the adagio 
from the clarinet concerto in his usual perfect style, and was 
recalled at the end of the piece and loudly applauded. The only 
other orchestral piece was the fugue in C minor for strings, which 
used to be given with such success under the late Mr. Mellon’s 
direction. he vocal pieces were Cherubini’s air in “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” sung by Mdlle. Sarolta, and encored, and “The Violet,” by 
Mr. W. Morgan. f i 
The second part was composed of miscellaneous pieces, the most 
attractive of which was the dance-music of Herr Strauss. A waltz 
by him received a double encore, Mr, Winterbottom’s comic solos 
on the bassoon were much appreciated. ; 
On Monday Mdme. Jetty Treffz made her début with some 
success, 


NEW MUSIC. 
1. Mary Hamilton, Composed by AuGusTA Mryrick, 
2, Alick Graeme, Written and Composed by AUGUSTA MEYRickK, 
Boosey and Co. 

No, 1 is a very admirable setting of Chastelau’s song in Ciptain 
Whyte Melville's “Queen's Maries,” This eong is full of melody, 
and the subject is treated with considerable dramatic power. 

No, 2 is a very good specimen of an English sentimental ballad, 
The hero, Alick Graeme, is undoubtedly a Scotchman ; but the music, 
in which his merits and the still greater merits of an unnamed rival 
are celebrated, is thoroughly English, The refrain is very melodious, 


1, Alba, Song for Contralto, The Words by Miss Jean Ingelow ; the 
Music by the Hon. Mrs, FrepEKIC YELVERTON. 
2. The Prisoner's Evening Hymn, Trio for Soprano, Contralto, and 
Tenor. The Words by Mrs, Hemans ; the Music by the Hon. Mrs, 
Freperic YELVERTON, Chappell and Co, 


Mrs. Yelverton is an accomplished musician, as all who are ac- 
quainted with her three studies for the pianoforte—‘ Suspense,” 
“ Mistrust,” and “The Triumph of Faith”—must be aware. Mra, 
Yelverton writes equally well for the voice and for the piano. Her 
setting of Miss Ingelow’s beautiful words, “ When Sparro ws Build,” 
is full of feeling, ‘The Prisoner’s Evening Hymn” is very melo- 
dious, and must be effective, whether sung as a trio or as a chorus 
in three parts, 


Tuk LAMBETH LIBRARY,—The noble dining-hall with which tradition 
characteristically couples the name of the genial jJuxon has, in our less 
hospitable days, served as a shrine for a collection of mauuscripts and books 
which, though legally the personal property of the Archbishops, has for 
centuries been placed at the service of literature and the Church, The 
library was in fact the oldest public library in England, and the original 
orders for its regulation bear no less a name than that of Francis Bacon. 
The collection of manuscripts, some twelve hundred in number, which had 
gathered, through the learned liberality of Primate after Primate round 
the original nucleus of the Canterbury Registers, have long been famous 
among ecclesiastical and historical students, and have contributed more 
than any one other single source to the series of publications which have 
been of late undertaken by the Master of the Rolis and such literary asso- 
ciations as the Camden or the Early English Text Societies. The papers of 
Wake, of Wharton, of Gibson brought its interest down to far later times; 
while the mass of books extending over every topic of ecclesiastical litera- 
ture comprised an almost unique series of early-printed Knglish works, 
which are well known through the catalogue of Dr. Maitland. The last 
name reminds us how directly the library has told on ecclesiastical litera- 
ture through its own custodians. The manuscript collections of Ducarel, 
the Anglia Sacra which forms but a small part of the stores accu- 
mulated by the miraculous industry of Henry Wharton, the labours 
of Maitland on the Dark Ages and the Reformation, are not 
unworthily matched in our own day by the series of works with which the 
present librarian, Professor Stubbs, without dispute the most learned among 
English historic inquirers, is enriching our national literature, To close 
this library to literature and to break the learned tradition of more than 
three centuries has been the last freak of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
ere they separated for their autumnal holidays, The tale, stripped of tech- 
nicalities, is a very simple one indeed. An Act of last Session by one of its 
clauses expressly enabled the Commissioners, who, through recent changes, 
have become the possessors of a good half of the old revenues of the see of 
Canterbury, to take upon themselves the charges of the maintenance of the 
library and the payment of the librarian. After long and tedious negotia- 
tions, they have finally refused, we believe, to allow any sum whatever for 
putting the library into a decent state of repair, and have offered a stipend 
to the librarian which is equal to the pay of a junior clerk in their office. 
The decision has proved too much even for the bland patience of an Ar*h- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and we cannot be surprised that the Primate has 
rejected a proposal which would effectually defeat his plans for making the 
library of more general service to literary inquirers, and, by the decisive 
step of closing tae library and dismissing the librarian, has at once signified 
his refusal to allow things to continue on their present inadequate footing, 
and his resolution frankly to appeal to the public to judge between 
himself and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.—7he Saturday Keview. 
Commenting upon the circumstances which have led to the closing 
of the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, the Times censures the 
conduct of the Archbishop of Canterbury. One justification of 
the large income of £15,000 a year was originally found in the fact that 
Lambeth, with its library and its historical associations, would be kept up. 
But, one after another, the later Archbishops have attempted to relieve 
themselves of all the incidental burdens of the office; and to the present 
Archbishop, the 7imes believes, is personally due the transfer from himself 
and his successors to the Ecclesiastical Commission of the burden of maintain- 
ing the towers of Lambeth. The Commiasioners, being charged to draw up 
a scheme for the maintenance of the library, if they shall so think fit, have 
very properly taken time to consider what should be done. Meanwhile the 
Times suggests that the library be taken from Lambeth al er and be 
transferred bodily to the British Museum, where the books would be con- 
sulted ten times as often as at present. It is true that the next step might 
be to find a cheaper site for the Archbishop's own residence ; and thus it 
might happen that, though the economy of the Archbishop would be tem- 
porarily successful, it would bring upon the polity of which the Archbishops 
are the chief officers irreverent treatment from irreverent men, 


YORKSHIRE WOLD TUMULI.—The lateness of the harvest has prevented 
the resumption of the scientific examination of the Yorkshire tumuli until 
now; and, though the Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, and other local 
achwologists have made a beginning, the grand openings, in which Sir John 
Lubbock and several others of the section of prehistoric inquiries are to 
take part, will not be available for some weeks. The recent proceedings in 
the section of archeology at the meeting of the British Association at 
Dundee, and the fixture of the International Archeological Congress to be 
held in London next year, have given to the Wold investigations greatly 
increased zest ; and all efforts are to be used to supplement, during the 
autumn and the spring of next year, the valuable information derived from 
the diggings of the past three years. There is promise of results of the 
greatest interest and value, for the tumulus examined near Weaverthorpe 
has given up relics almost if not quite unique. This was a solitary mound 
of very large area, but spread about greatly by the agency of the plough, 
until the diameter was over 50 ft., the height being reduced to2ft. In 
excavating, quantities of red-deer and other animal bones, all split longi- 
tudinally for the marrow, were found. In the centre, in a circular grave of 
10ft, diameter and nearly 60ft. deep into the solid chalk, was found the 
burial of a Briton—a warrior, laid with his weapons beside him. The body 
was on the left side, with the head towards the north-east, and in the now- 
well-understood contracted posture in which the inhumed burials of the 
Britons were made. The bony right hand of the skeleton grasped a fine 
bronze dagger ef the round-ended (and early) type. The ovate-oblong blade 
was delicately thin, and the broad end had the three rivets (bronze) which 
fastened it to the handle, the mark of which still remained. A flint knife 
lay upon the dagger, and below it was a double-pointed awl or bodkin of 
bronze—a curious and novel implement. Over the breast were five very 
large jet buttons and one of clay; and at the back of the skeleton, in the 
position it must have held when slung over the shoulder during life, 
was the fine battleaxe (a model of the old stone axe), having the mark on 
the patina of the wooden handle. Only one tumulus of a similar interest to 
this has been found : that is recorded in Bateman’s “‘ Ten Years’ Digging.” 
The inquiries will extend over many months, 
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Tue case of Augusta Mitchell, in which a prisoner 
‘of that name was sentenced by Mr. Judge Payne 
to eight months’ hard labour for stealing a £5 note, 
is one of @ class with which we do not generally 
care to interfere. But the matter has given rise to 
so much public discussion, and has brought forward 
such a startling revelation of the manner in which 
a British jury regards its own duties, that it appears 
to us full of terrible suggestions, A juryman who 
‘was in court during the trial of Augusta Mitchell, 
but not in the box, writes to the daily papers, 
and makes the astounding statement that ten of 
the jurors who tried the case were in favour 
of an acquittal, but that in fear of being 
lock@ up, effected a compromise with the two who 
desired to convict, by acquiescing in a verdict of 
guilty with a recommendation to mercy. All th's 
is told as a mere narration of a common-place fact, 
and obviously with no idea that the narrator is 
stigmatising ten of his fellow-countrymen as de- 
liberately perjured cowards. For, if this statement 
be true, these jurors have violated their solemn oath 
to return ‘a true verdict according to the evidence,” 
and, moreover, have violated their oath, trust, and 
duty from the meanest of motives—that of fear— 
and from the meanest kind of fear, that, not of 
harm, but of personal inconvenience. There is a 
book in common use at schools in which the duties 
of a juryman are laid down in a very notable 
manner, It may seem strange to quote a school- 
book as an authority, but everyday experience of 
juries tends to prove that the |-sson has either been 
forgotten or never learned. The following passage 
is from Dr. Blair's Universal Preceptor :— 


“ As every one of a jury must agree in the verdict, 
so any honest man in a jury has it in his own 
power to protect innocence and shield the weak from 
the oppression of the strong. If injustice ever take 
place in England it must be the separate fault of 
every one of the jury, and hence the duties of a 
juryman are the most interesting and important 
which a Briton can be called to fulfil, An honest 
juror should perish at his post rather than consent 
to any verdict which in his own conscience he does 
not feel to be just.” 


These noble words, although written only for 
children, might well be published in letters of gold 
within view of every box of jurymen. We are in- 
debted to the gentleman who furnishes to our con- 
temporaries this fearful instance of the depravity of 
our Jury system for an illustration of the utter popular 
ignorance prevailing as to the duties of a juryman ; 
if his own notions thereof may be taken as an 
example, For he tells us that it is the office and 
duty of a juryman to correct and modify the 
severity of the law. Where or from whom can he 
possibly have learned this fallacy? The office of a 
juror is simply to decide upon questions of fact— 
and nothing more. A practice has certainly arisen 
of reception by Judges of juries’ recommendations 
to mercy, but upon these a Judge may or may not 
act, at his discretion. Criminals recommended to 
mercy are occasionally hanged; and others not 
50 recommended are treated with lenity by the 
Judge or pardoned by the Crown, 

We beg to refer to our police columns in support 
of some observations made by us a week or two 
back, in which we denounced the beershops as a 
curse of the country, This week our remarks re- 
ceive confirmation upon the hearing of a charge of 
highway robbery in day time in a London street. 
It is shown that bad characters were in the habit of 
resorting to a beershop and there concocting, then 
sallying to commit, their outrages. The magistrate 
(Mr. Benson) says that the house should be reported 
to the licensing magistrates; but is promptly cor- 
rected by a police sergeant, who reminds him that 
“it is a low beershop, not under the control of the 
magistracy.” Observe the absurdity. Licensed 
victuallers, who are compelled, in order to live, to 
keep good stock and carry on business in spacious 
houses, are under magisterial control, Any ruffian 
who chooses to rent a den in a low neighbourhood 
may obtain an excise license to sell beer, and run 
no risk of forfeiture on account of any harbouring 
of bad characters, This kind of law can surely not 
stand long, 

We have within a few minutes of writing this 
paragraph witnessed a sorry theft. It wasin Book- 
sellers’-row (formerly Holywell-street), A diminu- 
tive urchin, scarcely seven years’ old, crept under 
the shelf of a bookstall, and thence abstracted a 
folio—in proportion to himself, as books and human 
beings go—a giant toa dwarf. With this calf- 
bound, yellow-edged monster of some century old, 
the tiny child toddled along the street. He was 
caught and taken back tothe shop. He left it in 
a minute afterwards, crying, with his hands up to his 
ears. The comments of the few persons who watched 
with amazement the progress, defeat, and rout of 
this predatory expedition were not without interest. 
Says one, “ His parents must have sent him to do 
that, he is too young to know anything hiseelf.” 
Another adds, “Pity he wasn’t given in charge, 
he'd been sent to a reformatory and might ha’ done 
well yet.” Meanwhile the honest bookseller looks 
on as one knowing well that, starting from Holy well- 
street, you might fairly bet on seeing a live coamne- 
leon before meeting a policeman; and that if he 
(bookseller) were not instantly to dismiss all 
pretext for a crowd, a Jarge proportion of his 
best stock would be in the hands of waste-paper 
buyers before the expiration of an hour. 

The Coroner's jury impanelled upon the occasion 
of the deaths from the recent steam-boat collision 
on the Thames have returned an unusral ver- 
dict, which, nevertheless, appears to represent 
good sense. The jury have found that the com- 
manders of both vessels were in fault, It can 
scarcely be disputed that this must be so, for a 
collision, like a quarrel, necessarily implies two 
parties, and in this case there can scarcely be a 
doubt that either might have easily avoided the 
catastrophe. But here arises a curious question. 
Suppose that the relatives of one of the victims 
bring an action against the owners of one of the two 
vessels, and recover damages. Then, if they bring 
a second action against the other—what is to be 
the defence? Not # previous judgment against the 
other—not accerd wal, satisfaction, for the means of 
payment possessed by the previous defendant may 
and ought to have been taken into account by the 
jary, and the damaye inflicted by the death of 
the father of a family is incalculable, and can only 
b> controlled in its assessment by such a considera- 
ton, This furnishes a legal puzzle, rather better 
than the old questions of the sophists, for a solution 
\s to be, and probably will have to be, found, 


POLICE. 


DISQUALIFIED FOR LIVING.— Joseph Massey, a young 
man, was brought up on a warrant charged with violently 
assaulting a fellow-workman, on the ground that he 
Was not a union man and worked for too little wages. 

Frederick Bastio said—I am a French polisher, and so 
is the prisoner, and we lately worked for Mr. Deer, at 
Knightsbridge. He left there on Saturday, but I remained, 
On Monday I came out for my dinner at twelve o'clock, 
and went to a beershop in Kinnerton-street. Prisoner 
came in there and abused me. He said,‘ I was an out- 
sider and not fit to live.” 

Mr. Selfe—What did he mean by an “ outsider” ? 

Complainant—He meant “did not belong to the 
society.” 

Mr. Selfe— And, consequently, unfit to live. What else 
did he say ? 

Complainant—He said I would work for anyone at any 
price, I told him I had a wife and children, and was 
bound to support them, He told me to get up and fight. 
I told him I was no fighting man, when he seized me by 
my whiskers and struck me three or four times on the 
face. 

Prisoner—I had been drinking, or I should not have 
done it; but after telling lies he called mea liar. He 
said when he came to work that he belonged to the union, 
and I found he did not, as he worked under price. ' 

Complainant—I said I did belong to the union ; sol did 
once, 

Prisoner— You said you belonged to it now. 

Mr. Selfe—A man has a right to work for what he 
pleases. I should have thought a lesson might have been 
learnt from what has recently taken place. 

Prisoner—1 was drunk, or I should not have done it. 

Mr. Selfe—That is no excuse. I cannot look over it. 
You are committed for fourteen days. 

LET TRE POOR BURGLAR HAVE HIS MONEY, 
Yesterday Alderman Sir Kobert Carden was engaged for 
some time in investigating a charge made against Jobn 
Evans, John Robinson, and John Davis, by Detective- 
sergeant Moss, and by Police-constables Obee and Green, 
of loitering in the City, with housebreaking implements 
in their possession. 

It will be remembered that on the night of the 9th inst. 
the prisoners were followed by the officer Obee, and ulti- 
mately captured by him in Bishopsgate-street, after he 
had seen them tampering with warehouse doors in Wood- 
street and other places in the City, Upon Evans 

£26 16s. i4d. was found, and upon Robinson eight skeleton 
keys. Robinson refused his address, and the others gave 
false ones. At the last hearing of the case Sergeant Moss 
identified Robinson and Evans as having assisted at Mr. 
Johnson's burglary in Threadneedle-street, and several 
others in Houndsditch. At one of the robberies the house- 
breaking implements were left behind by the thieves, and 
they were produced in court by Moss, Robinson was 
known as “ Dark Charley” and “Charley Guiring,” and 
Evans as “ Old Dan Donovan.” 

Mr. Montagu Williams, barrister, defended the prisoner 
Robinson, and Mr, Beard, solicitor, the prisoner Evans, 

Mr. Oke, the chief clerk, read over the evidence taken 
on the last examination. 

Sergeant Moss (recalled) said since the last examination 
he had been to the doors in Noble-street which the 
prisoners had been seen leaning against, and he found the 
skeleton keys would open them. The keys would open 
any door with acommon lock; but, as Mr. Chubb and 
several other locksmiths had apptied to have them tried 
on their locks, it would be as well to state that they 
would not open a patent lock. 

Sir Robert Carden said the officer Obee was entitled to 
the greatest praise for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted the case, He appeared to have seen everything 
and not to have been seen by anybody. 

The prisoners reserved their defence, and were all com- 
mitted for trial at the approaching sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court. 

Mr. Beard asked that the £26 16s. 6d. in gold and silver, 
found upon Evans, might be given up to him, for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of his defence. 

Sir R. Carden refused to comply with the request, be- 
lieving that the £26 did not rightfully belong to the 
prisoner, and that there would be plenty of money forth- 
coming at the trial to sustain the defence. 

Mr. Beard said this was a mistake, and that the pri- 
soner’s wife had absolutely been obliged to pledge the bed 
from under her to carry on the defence hitherto. 

Under these circumstances, 

Sir R. Carden ordered £15 out of the £26 to be restored 
to the prisoner. 

A SuGGEsTIVK Cask.—Mary Ann Loar was finally 
examined, charged with stealing escutcheons from the 
doors of houses in Victoria-street, Westminster, 

On the night of the 10th inst, Police-constable Dunn, 
166 B, missed some escutcheons when he went on at ten 
o'clock, and shortly before one he saw the prisoner go to 
several doors, and he apprehended her, finding five 
escutcheons in her hand, An iron instrument, which had 
been, no doubt, used to wrench them off the doors, was 
shortly after found on the spot. The prisoner denied the 
charge in the most emphatic manner, and accused the 
constable (who bears a good character) of the grossest 
perjury. 

On Saturday Mr. Selfe, after having remarked that the 
case was a very extraordinary one, said he should send 
the case for trial, because either the prisoner was making 
a most scandalous and false charge of perjury against 
Dunn, or the latter was a most wicked man to have 
trumped up such a charge against a woman, for which 
conduct, if true, no terms of reprobation could be too 
strong, and it would attach to him a stigma of the most 
terrible kind. 

Mr. Selfe now stated that he did not wish to offer any 
remarks upon the case, and he did not think any jury 
would convict. 

The prisoner was then discharged. 

LONDON UNDER SIR RICHARD MAYNE, A.D, 1867. 
Francis Green, a hammerman, aged 27, of 1, London- 
terrace, St. George’s-in-the-East, was brought before 
Mr. Benson, charged with being concerned, with others, 
in assaulting and robbing Mrs. Caroline Magorkorth, 
wife of a tradesman, dwelling at 59, Cable-street, St. 
George's. 

Mrs. Magorkorth stated that on Morday afternoon last, 
at three o'clock, she was passing along the Cannon-street- 
road, wearing her gold watch and gold chain, when a 
young man rushed from a narrow alley and seized her 
chain with both hands, pulled the watch from the pocket 
in her dress, and tried to break the chain, which was a 
strong one, and for some time resisted all his efforts to 
rend it asunder. She struggled with the defendant, and 
he then dragged her along by the chain, forced her on the 
ground, and, by a violent effort, disengaged the gold 
watch trom the chain and ran away with it up the court. 
Her mouth was bleeding from the violence offered to her, 
and no once came to her assistance. The prisoner and 
another man were right in front of her and the thief 
while she was being ill-used and robbed. They looked on, 
and the prisoner said to the man who was dragging her 
along, ‘* You fool, why don’t youdo it better than that.” 
There were many persons in a low beershop opposite to 
the place where she was robbed, but no one interfered. 

Mr. Benson—Did you cry police, thieves, or murder ? 

Witness—The attack was so sudden and I was dragged 
along so roughly that I had not the power to do so. 

The Prisoner—Are you quite snre that I said, “ You 
fool, why don’t you do it better?” 

Witness— Yes, I am sure of it, 

The Prisoner—What I said was, “It’s a shame to 
treat a woman in that manner.” 

Witness—No, you said notning of the kind, 

Dunaway, police-sergeant No. 11 H, of the detective 
police, said he apprehended the prisoner on Tuesday 
afternoon, and said to him, ** Do you know whol am?” 
To which he replied, “ Yes; I know what you are come 
about, Mr. Dunaway. It is about the lady that has 
been robbed of her watch.” Witness said, ** The 
lady has stated that you and another man were 
standing by all the time it was done." On the way to 
the station-house, the prisoner said, “I saw the three 
men that did it. They came down out of the court 
a few minutes before the lady came up.’’ At the station- 


house he told the prisoner that he had been heard to de- 
clare that he saw the watch lying on the footpath for ten 
minutes, The prisoner denied this, and said that he laid 
hold of the young man’s arm when he was robbing the 
lady, and said to him “ What a shame it is, you villain!” 
He asked the prisoner why he did not lay hold of the 
thief. The prisoner said 1do not know whatever came 
over me; my power seemed to leave me. I could not 
lay hold of him. Dunaway added that a very low lot 
inhabited Bowgus-buildings, opposite to which the rob- 
bery was committed. The court led to St. George's- 
terrace, another bad place. There were numerous thieves, 
burglars, and other infamous characters in those places ; 


and the inhabitants of Cannon-street-road and vicinity, 
who did not belong to the dangerous classes, were afraid 
of their badly-disposed and wicked neighbours, and 
would not interfere if they saw a robbery or outrage 
committed, 

Mr. Benson—This is a most alarming state of things, 
indeed, 

Police-sergeant Dillon, 10 K, confirmed the statement 
of Dunaway as to the lawless state of the district near the 
place where the robbery was committed. 

Mr, Benson — A respectable woman is ill-used and 
robbed, in the daytime, in a crowded thoroughfare, and 
people look on and don't interpose. It appears to me 
that many more could be charged beside the prisoner. 
The public-house in which were 80 many persons of bad 
character should be reported to the licensing magistrates. 

Dillon—It is a low beershop, not under the control of 
the magistracy. The prisoner has been hangirg about 
there and associating with bad characters for along time. 

Mr. Benson was afraid he would not be justified in de- 
taining the prisoner, although the cireumstances were 
suspicious, and finally ordered him to enter inte his own 
recognisances in the sum of £10 to appear next week. 
He hoped the perpetrator of this audacious robbery would 
be arrested, 

MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

OWING to the great abundancs of money seeking employment, 
and the moderate supplies of stock held by the jobbers, Home 
Securities have ruled steady, and prices have shown # tendency to 
advance :—Consolsx, tor Money, have been done at 9 % ; Ditto, for 
Account, 947 ; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 954 4 ; Exchequer 
Bills, 26s, to $08, prem, 

Indian Securities have ruled firm :—India Stock, 220 to 222; 
Ditto Five per Cents, 113} to 114; Kupee Paper, 1043 to §; and 
India Bonds, 658, vo 70s, prem, 

‘The artivais of gold have been on @ fair average scale, anda 
large quantity has found its way into the Bank of Kngland, whence 
ube withdrawals have been very iimite’, ‘The silver market bas 
ruled quiet, owing to the absence of any demand for the East, 
Mexican dollars have declined §a., the quotation being 58%d. per 

| 


ounce, 

The discount market has been heavily supplied with money, for 
which the inquiry is limited in the extreme, Money is freely 
offered in the Stock Exchange at | per cent. Annexed are the 
quotations for the best commercial paper in the open market :— 

Thirty to Sixty Days’ ++ 1} _ per cent, 
‘Three Months’ aA on - Panty are 
Four to Six Months'—Bank Bills .. 14 w 24 
Four to Six Months'—Trade Bills ..2 to3 

In Foreign Securities only a moderate business has been con- 
cluded, aud the tendency, generally, has been towards a lower 
range of prices :—Brazilian, 1865, 734 to 744 ex atv. ; Buenos Ayres, 
78 to 80; Ditto, Deferred, 36 to 38; Chilian, 1857, 84 Lo 85; Divo 
Scrip, par to | prem.; Danubian, 53 to 6v ex div. ; Egyptian 
Debentures, 864 10 874 ; Italian, 1865, 72 to 74; Mexican, 15} to 154; 
Peruvian, 1865, 63 to 6d ; Portuguese, 1863, 39 to 40; Russian, 1822, 
85 to 87 ; Ditto Anglo-Datch, 85 to 90; Spanish, 344 to 354 ; Turkish, 
1854, 83 to NS; Italian, 1861, 484 to 4%¥, 

United States 5-20 Bonds, 74{ to 73 ; Ditto, 1884, 70t0 72; Ditto, 
1885, 704 to 704; Ditto, 1868, 85 to 90; Ditty, 1874, 71 to 73 ; Massa- 
chusetts, 86 to 88; Virginia Five per Cents, 45 to 50; and Ditto 
Six per Cents, 32 to 34. 

Co\onial Government Securities have been in limited request — 
Canada Six per Cents, 102}; Ditto Five per Cents, 89}; Natal Six 
per Cencs, 1024; New Brunswick Six per Cents, 102; New South 
Wales Five per Cents, 1871 to 1576, 98 ; Queensiand Six per Cents, 
1891, 994; Victoria six per Cents, 1139. 

Joint-swek Bank shares have mo ed off slowly :—Australasia, 
664 ; Consolidated, 44 ; London Chartered of Australia, 234 ; London 
and County, 544; London Joint-stock, 35; London and Wess- 
minster, 67}; New South Wales, 43; Union of Australia, 48; and 
Union of London, 374. 

Miscellaneous Securities have ruled quiet :—Anglo-American 
Telegraph, 174; Atiantic Telegraph Eight per Cent, 70 ex div. ; 
Australian Mortgage Lund and Finance, 5 3-16; Brriin Water- 
works, 134 ; Ceyion Company, 34; City Offices, og ; Credit Foncier 
of England, 3j ; Kast Iudian Irrigacion and Canal, 13; Knglish 
and Foreign Credit, 34; General Credit and Discount, 54; 
Hudson's Bay, 15; ; Maaras Irrigation and Canal, 1014; Millwau 
Freehold Land and Dock, 444; Peninsular and Oriental steam, 43 ; 
Telegraph Construction sod Maintenance, 17§; Viceroy of kgypt’s 
Morigage Loan, 734. 

On the whole, the Railway Share Market has ruled firm; and 
prices have had an upward tendency. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


MARK-LANE.— Although the demand for English wheat ha? not 

n active, the trade, as regards prices, has been decidedly firm, 
whilst the supply brought forward has been neicher extensive nor 
of good quality. With foreign wheat the market has been fairly 
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Romsey, clerk.—E, WEEDS, Wadebridge, cabinetmaker—J. A 
JENKINS, Portsea, bricklayer,—E RObERTS, Moss, grocer.—J 
MILLS, South Kelsey.-@. BOWEN, Swansea, grocer.—W, B 
ATCHESON, Southampton, brewer's agent.—J. WHITE, South- 
ampton,, lodging-house keeper.—D, JONES, Merthyr Tyefi!, mild 
inspector. —W. pbELLRINGER, jon., Truro, painter.—J. BELL, 
Houghton-le-Spring, engineman.—G. LITCHFIELD, Stourbridge, 
spade-tree manufacturer.—D. CLARKE, Cnilvers Covon, grocer.— 
M. FORSTER, Consett, tailor.—J. BOARDMAN, Stoneciough, 
clerk.—T. COPE, Camborne, gardener —J. BRUOK, Holmfirth, 
arn-spinner.—J. S'EVENS, Leeds, confectioner.—J. T. NEVES, 
righton, livery-stable keeper.—T. HALL, York, boot and shoe 
makoe.—W, FOXTON, York, shoemaker.—J. MARTIN, Darling- 
ton, provision-dealer.—R, PARKER, Wycombe and Benconstield, 
beerseller.—E, ROBEKTs, Liantihangelytraethau, joiner.—J. 
MAKDON, Ramsgate, printer.—W. JONES, Pensarn, porter,—H, 
ROTT, Swansea, engraver, 


TUESDAY, SEPT, 17, 

BANKRUPTS.—S, A. SNOW, Hampstead.—W. RAY, Holloway, 
hairdresser.—W, WILLIAMS, Acton, wl] con'ractor.—K STREAT, 
City, account-book monufacturer.—J. 1, YOTHKCARY, Ecgware- 
rood, auctioneer,—J. J, BENNATT, Blandford Forum, linendraper, 
H. ANTHONKY, South Hornsey, plasterer,—H. HOLLOWAY, 
Pimlico, mercantile clerk,—J. B. LENO, Drury-lane, manager o 
the Working Men’s Excursions to Paris. —J. UL. MILLAR, West- 
minster, dealer in pictures.—J MIELL, Wimborne Minster, turner, 
W. WOOD, st. Leonards-on-Saa, boounaker.—F, M. A. RAPLEY, 
Clapham, widow.—A, NOWNE, Ro‘ herhithe, clicker.—¥. PUGH, 
St. Juhu-street-road —J. MULLINS, Wooiwich, brass gauger —J. 
MADEN, Birmingham, lamp manufactarer. — W BanNELT, 
Kurelem, earthenware manutacturer,—W. T. TIBBA (T>, Dymock, 
J. HODGKS, Frome selwood, printer.—*, H. ALDRICH, Corfe 
Castle, accountant.—G. and M. BAILEY, Batley, shoe manu- 
fact irers, — KR. HARRISON, Middlesborough, innkeeper, — T. 
BENNETT, Barnoldswick, cotton manufacturer,—D. KOSS, Man- 
chester, bookkeeper,—J. 1b KDWARDES, Lymm, cottou-spinner, 
J. A, WILSON, Manchester,—M. DOYLE, Everton, bootmaker.— 
T. L. GRIFSITHS, Liverpool, bootmaker.—R TODD, Farnstield, 
cottager,—I, BEAKD, Tunstall, beerseller.—J. BATES, Aldridge, 
shoemaker. — W. MOOKK, Weenesbury, coach-«xletree manu- 
facturer. — J, STONES, West Hartlepool, beerhouse-keeper.—J, 
ROBINSON, Ferstield, farmer.—M. STUBBS, Huddersticid, boot 
and shoe desler,—s, BRAHAM, Leeds, jeweller.—W. ROBINSON, 
Wortley, traveller.—K. HONSON, Leominster, dyer.—. DAVID, 
Bridgend.—W. SHAW, ‘lranmere,-J. ONUKY, Kock Ferry, in- 
land revenue officer.—-A, WILLIAMS Treforest, publican.—W, 
H. PAINTER, Chertsey, engine-driver.—A. M, SOLOMON, Truro, 

revinion-dealer,—J, DALGLIESH, Liverpool, shipsmich.—W, E. 
SOHNEFGANS, Portland-plave, clerk, 


ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY, at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, are givea on 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MOKNINGS, from Nine to ‘Ten, by 
Professor TENNANT, F,GS, Those on Mineralogy begin Friday, 
Oct. 4, and terminate at Christmas; fee, £128. Those on Geology 
commence in January, and continue till June, A shorter Course 
of Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on Thursday 
Evenings, from Eight til Nine, Thee begin Uct. 10, and ter- 
minate at Easter ; fee, £1 11s, 6d. Professor ‘tennant acco aopenies 
his Students to the Public Museums, and to places of geological 
interest in the country. RK, W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


i RAGRANT SOAP—The celebrated 
UNITED SERVICE TABLET is famed for ite delightful 
fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin, Manufactured by 
J.C and J, FIELD, Pacentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


bee? COMPLETE HERBALIST; or, 


The People their own Physicians by the use of Herbal 
Remedies, is the title of one of the bess family medical booke that 
has ever been offered to the public, The rapid sale of this book, 
and the large commission auowed, enables a g 0d agent to make 
Pan | from £3 to £4 per day. Price of one book, if sent by post, 
5s, Sd.—Addrews, for fuil particulars, the Author and Publisher, Dr 
O, PHELPS BROWN, No. 2, King-screet, Covent-garden, London. * 


HetlLoway's OINTMENT 


is strongly recommended for those 6 *peptics whose natural 
delicacy of constitution forbids the int raalase of much medicine, 
the unguent rubbed upon the pit of the stomach and right side 
stimulates the stomach and liver to healtby action, 


H EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
DU BARRY'S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
cures dyspepsia, indigestion, cough, asthma, consumption, debility, 
constipation, diarrhaa, palpitatio nervous, bilions, liver, and 
stomach complaints, Cure No. 68,413 :—“* Rome, July 21, 1366,— 
The heaith of the Holy Father is excellent, especially sinoe, 
abandoning all other remedies, he ha» confined himself entirel: to 
Du ’s Food, and his Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
wo highly." —Greette du Midi.—Du Barry and Co., No. 77, Regent- 
street, W. In tins, at la. lgd. ; 1 lb., a8. 9d. ; 12 ib, 22. ; 941b., 408, 
Also at Fortnum and Masou's, and by all Grocers and Cremists, 


OLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL, 
at the Paris Exhibition (1867), again obtained the FIRST 
PRIZE, and the 
Only SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has received the 
commeudation of the leading members of the medical profession. 
a _ ae prea: 
t is sold by all Chemists and Druggists in capsuled balf-pi 
bottles, at 24, 3d. exch, = = = 
See ‘* Millers" Name and Label on each bottle, 
Circulars and Testimonials of Peter Miler, 22, Mincing-lane, 
Contracter to the North Loadon Consumption Hospital, 


tupplied, The transactions have been on a moderate scale, at tuli 
currencies, Floating corgoes of grain have supported the lace 
advance, with a fair demand. Barley bas continued fcarce and 
dear; but tor malo the trade has been wanting in activity, In 
oats sales have progressed steadily, at ls, co ls. 6d, more money, 
Beans and peas have ruled firm, Flour has realised very full 
rices, 

. CURRENT PRICES OF ENGLISH GRAIN.—Wheat, 588, to 67s, ; 
barley, 34s, to 44s, ; malt, 56s, to 768.; onus, 248, to 35a, ; rye, 3d, 
to 428, ; beans, opti begts peas, 38s, to 438, per quarter ; and flour, 
468. Lo 608, 280 ib, by the carcas, 

ENGLISH GRAIN SOLD LAST WEEK. — Wheat, 59,893; 
bariey, 34% ; and osta, 3255 quarters, 

"AVEEAGES oF GHAIN,— Wheat, 6ls, 3d, ; barley, 39s, 9d, ; and 
oats, 27a, 3d. uarter. 

'SEEDS.—Clover seed has been in but limited request, and prices 
are nominally unaltered, White mustard seed has met a fair sale, 
at from 9s, to 104 per bushel, For tares the demand has been more 
active, at improving prices, 

CATTLE.—The padhiee beasts and sheep has been rather more ex- 
tensive, and the market has been fairly supplied wit pigs, but 
very few calves have been on offer, For both beef and mutton 
the trade has ruled beavy, at 2d, per 81b, less money. Calves 
have changed hands at an advance of 4d. per 81b., the top price 
being 5s. rh per lb, Pigs have found buyers at prices ranging 
from 3s, 4d. to 48, 4d. per 5 1b, : 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—These markets are fairly 
supplied, aud the trade, on the whole, has ruled heavy, as follows :— 
Beet, from 3s, 4d, to 4s, 6d. ; mutton, 36, 4d. to 4s. Gd. ; veal, 44, 4d. 
tw 5s. ; and pork, 3s, 2d. to 48, 4d. per 8 lb, by the carcass, 

COLONIAL PRODUCB.—A moderate business ha, been doing in 
new season's teas, at unaltered currencies, In sugar, sales have 

rogressed slowly; but no change has takea place in prices, 
Yidaung to very good Barbadoes, 324, 6d. to 35s, ; brown Jamaica, 
Sis, 6d, ; grey, 32s. to 33a, ; St. Kate's, 3is, 6d, per cwt. Retin 
goods have moved off slowly, on rather easier terms, at 295, 6d. to 
3¥s. per cwt.’ Stock of sugar in London, 105,055 tons, against 
118,550 tons Iaet year, There has been »# steady demand 
for ceffee, and fal: rates have been paid. Stock in London, 
18,707 vons, agaings 15,519 tons in ls6s, Triage and ordinary 
plantation Ceylon, 27s. to fils, 6d, 5 good and fine ordinary, 64s. to 
71s, ; low middling to middling, 728. to 7%, 6d, ; good middling, 
Sis, to 83s. Gd. ; and peaberry, 57s. 6d. to Ws 6d. per owt. 

TALLOW. — The market is quiet:—Old Y.C., on the «pot, 
43s, td. ; new, 43s 6d, ; October to December, 43s, 3d. per cwt, 

UILS.—Linseed oil has ruled firm, at £37 on the spot. Rape 
oil ws steady. English, refined, £10 to £40 10s; foreign good, 
£42. In most other oils no change haa taken place 

Hors.—Picking having now become eral, new hops are 
coming more freely to hand. On the whole, the trade for them is 
steady, at full rates, Yearlings and old hops are neglected, New 
Sussex, £3 to £11; new Kent, £7 to £13 13s, ; new Farnham, £11 to 
£13 148, ; yeariings, £9 to £10 10s, ; und olds, £3 to £5 per ewt, 

Poratona.—The supplies are short, but are «qual to the demand, 
at 904, to 100s, for Regents ; and 110s, to 1208, per ton for kidneys 

flukes. 
WOOL At the public sales of colonial wool inferior and faulty 
descriptions kave met with less competition, at a decline of $4. to 
ld. per lb, Fine wools have moved off freely, at the opening rates, 
For English wool the trade bas ruled heavy, at drooping prices, 

COALS, —Neweastle, 15s, 6d. to 18s, 6d, ; Sunderland, 198, to 218, ; 
Hartlepool, 20s, to 20s, 9d, per ton, 
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BANKRUPTS.—J, 8. W, TOMSON, St, Luke's, fancy box maker 
N. LEVY, Hoxton, butcher.—A. 8. HARDING, Kensington, 
lodging-house keeper.—S, SULTON, Kentish Town-road, general 
agent,—W. E, SOARE, Chertsey. —W. ROPER, Whitechapel, 
house decorator.—B, REEVE, Bognor, tailor.—J. P. TOPLEY, 
Greenwich, pork butcaer.—O, MORGAN, Kilbarn Park, builder. — 
W. BLYTH, Regents Park, licensed victualler,—J. CAMPBELL, 
Cornhill, tailor.—J. MARTIN, Pentonviile, licensed victuailer.—J. 
FUNNELL, Brighton, coal merchant —J, SULLY, Regent's Park. 
A. NICHOLLS, Waltham Cross, dealer in coals. —K. J. CLARKE, 
Homerton,—C. DAVIS Selhurst, builder.—H. MOSES, Shoredivch, 

inteller. — A, DIBBLE, Weston-super-Mare, baker. —J. H. 
WITHsRS, Whimple, farmer.—R. LINTON, Plymouth, attorney- 
at-law.—J. HATFLELD, Sutcon om-Derwent, milier.—T, LLOYD 
Neston.—K. KOBEIWLS, Llanwnda, maltever,—W. CRANKSHAW, 
Bo!ton, cotton-spinner —J, RICHAKDS, Bridgwater, buteber.—!, 
MORRIS, Weston Zoyiand, baker.—G, RANDALL, Charltoa 
Kings, haulier,—W, HILCON, Middleton, oat-cake baker.—K. 
FYNN, Barslem, confectioner.—H. ADAMS, Hanley, potter. 
H. JONKS, ‘remercnien, labourer.—H VERNON, ‘Hartford, 
joiser. —J. MARTIN, Reading, smitu.—J. CHAMBERLIN, 
Wolverhampton, spade manufacturer. —W, J, LEVERTON, 


NLIGESTION, 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
A Gentle Aperient and @ Powerful Tonic. 
Sold Everywhere, in bottles, 1s, 1gd., 26, 9d., and 11s, 


- AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIO SALINE, 


Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Eraptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Mead- 
achea,—Sold all Chemists, and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, 
Chemist, 113, born-hill, London, B.C, 


| i you wish to be well and keep well, take 
BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. as prepared 
for his celebrated BISCUITS. Sold in 2a,, 48., and 6s. Battles, by 
sll Chemists, and by the maker, J. L. Bragg, 2, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square, 


BR. DE 


JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL.—A reference to the unprecedented 
number of opinions from eminent members of the Faculty who 
have reco their emphatic approbation of tuis Oil, affords the 
es planation of its great solebeity, The following high testimony 
is borue by Dr, LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Ceutral Middle- 
sex: “I deem the Cod-liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards fenuine- 
ae moticisal ae ~ only in Ly yore eat 2a. 6d, 
4a, an , by Dr. ongh’s Agents, ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO., 77, Strand, London; and Chemista. 


HE BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 


Bilious and Liver Complaints, is FRAMPTON’S PILL 0) 
HEALTH. Sold joe Medicine Venders, at 1s, 1gd, and 2s, 9d, per 


Box ; or obtained ugh any Chemist, 
Biz and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 

Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affections are speedily 
removed by the use of 

COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 

which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, in boxes, at 1s, 14d., 28, 9d., 48. 6d., and Ils, 


NOTHER EXTRAOBKDINARY CURE of 
PARALYSIS by means of HALSE’S GALVANIO 
APPARATUS. 
All Persons prejudiced against Galvanism should read the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


“ Haselor, near Alcester, Dec. 18, 1866, 

“Mr. Halse.—Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I write to in- 
form you of the marvellous effects produced by means of your gal- 
vanic apparatus, under the blessing of God. 

“You know what a deplorable case mine was, as I ex- 
lained everything to you when 1 sent to you for your machine, 
te you remember, I had lost all muscular power and all 
feeling in the lower part of my body, from my fourth rib 
to my feet, and I hed but little expelling power either of 
my urine or motions, 1 hed a sensation as if a band was 
round my body. I used two small galvanic machines for some 
monthe, bat without any benefit whatever. In Jane 1 purchased 
from you one of your machines, and used it, according to your 
directions, until September, when I was so far rec: rvered ec wo be 
able to discontinue it, I am thankful to say I am now quite well, 

“You are at liberty to make nm y case pubiic, if you think well, 

Your grateful patient, “SAMUEL LANE", 

The writer of the above lately called on Mr. Halse, He told him 
that the beneficial effects of the apparatus were noticed before » 
fortnight had expired, and that the distressing want of expelling 
power toon disappeared. Why did not the two smal! machines he 
bad been previously using do him any good ? Simply because such 
machines are useless as remedial agents. Iyvalide are now proving 
=< themselves, and are ordering Halse’s gacvanic apparatus 
Ate 

N.B, Invalids should send two stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick 


Lodge, 40, Addisoo-road, Kensington, tor his Pao phiet 
Wwe DIGESTION,—Universal Remedy, 

MORSON®' PEPSINE WINE, LOZEN 3ES and GL‘ )BULES, 
in bottles and boxes, frow 2s,—Manutactured by I Morson and Sox, 
Chemisis, 31, 33, aud 124, Soutnharaptun-row, Russell-square, W, 
Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1567, ™ 
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ROWN and 
The best quality is 


supplied by most 
obtain extra profit by the sale, counterfeit cheap kinds are some- 


times substituted instead of Brown and Polson's, 


BRowe 


and CORN FLOUR, 
for 


Chfldren's Diet, 
POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
for all the uses 


to which the best Arrowroot 
is applicable, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 

boiled with Milk, 
for Breakfast. 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
boiled with Milk, 
for Supper. 


POLSON’S 


Brower and 


Brown and 


Brows. and 


Brows and 


POLSON'’S 
CORN FLOUR, 

to thicken 

Sauces, 


peers and 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
Boof-tea. 


POLSON’S 
CORN, ELOUS, 


eer and 


Ber * and 


B ROWN 


and POLSON’S 


and 


and POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
Parkets, 


P OLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
Seed Packets, 4d, 


and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 8d, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 
Tins, 


is, 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 

‘Tins, 71b., 

at Sd, per 1b, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 

Tins, 141b., 

at 84, per 1b, 


ROWN POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


The best quality is supplied by most respectable Grovera, To 
obtain par profit by appalled counterfeit cheap kinds are some- 
times substituted instead of Brown and Polson's, 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


POLSON’S 


B ROWN and 
CORN FLOUR. 
To be obtained 
by order through 
ce 
of the world, 
USE ONLY TRE 
Gas 
STARCH. 
ON TIO BITT EBS 


WATERS QUININE WINE, 
and wholesome bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
an unegualied stemachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, italian Warehouremen, and others, at 308, a dosen, 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
artin’s-! 


Wholesale Agenta, 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 

The above Alea are now being supplied in the finest onn- 
dition, in Rostles and in Caske, by FINDLATER. MASKIR, TODD, 
and OO, at their new London-bridge Stores, London Bridge, 3.2. 


the moat 


-strect, London, 
Lewie and Co,, Worcester. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865,—This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained 
the Dublin Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 
wholesome. on ~ A poe 3a, 8d. hee at iy Yoecen owes 
ndon ; the agent 6 principal towns in and ; oF 
wholesale, ‘at, Great’ Windmilleccrect. ‘London, W.—Obserys the 
red seal, pink iabel, and branded cork, “* Kinahan'’s LL, Whisky.” 


NVALIDS AND INFANTS, 


NEAVE'S FARINACEOUS FOOD 
has for maw received the unqualified approval of Dra, 
Lankester, Hassall. Letweby, Ure, and other eminent medical 
ae as ® highly nutritious and unmedicated diet for Invalids and 
ran, 
Sold, in 1a, Caniaters, te leading Chemirts and Grocers, 
Neave and Co,, ufacturere, Fordingbridge, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, 


puss PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
(See ** Lancet’ and Dr. Haseall's Report), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


Purveyore to the Queen, 
SOHO-8QUARE, LONDON 
HITE AND SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY end BROWN'S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty Pong as the most agreeable and effectual pre- 
servative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold univerrally in pots, st ls, 6d. and 2s, 64, 
None genuine unleas signed 
Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 


LEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES, 
Z ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
© promoting the growth, improving and beautifying the Hair ; 
ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 
the Skin and Complexion, and removing cutaneous defects ; 
and ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for rendering the Teeth sound and white, and preserving the gums, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
Ask for ROWLANDS' articles, 


IGN-ALOE.—PIESSE and LUBIN 
4d have the pleasure to announce that they can now offer to 
Connoisseurs of Perfumes the famed and historical Lign-Aloe, 

Among Oriental nations no perfume is held in higher estimation 
than the Lign-Aloe. 

“The trees of the Lign-Aloes, which the Lord hath planted,”— 
Numb., ¢, xxiit,, v. 6. 

"The Resence of Lign-Aloes will be gold in Bottles, 2e. 64. and 5a, 3 
the Lign-Aloe Wood, for will be Is, 6. an ounce ; the Lign- 
Aloe Balaam and Oil, 3a. 6d. ; the Lign-Alos Soap, 48. per lb, Any 
preparation of Lign-Aloe made to order. 

Royal Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-strect, London, 


POLSON'S 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES _ 


ANTLE 
First arrival of Novelties for the Autumn Season, 
Reversible Cashmere Cloth Mantles in quite new designs. 
The Peplum Mantle in Angois and Chenille. 
Bokhara Lambswool Jackets ia beautiful Shades of Colour, 
German Ses! Cloth Jackets. 

Velveteen Jackets in great vari 


Splendid Co! 
PETES ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 


FIRST DELIVERY OF RICH AUTUMN 


comprixing 48 shades to chonse 
price at £2 15a, 6d. and 3 ge. Full Robe 14 yards, 
or any length will be cut. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 193 to 108, Oxford-street. 


IMPORTANT. 


BROCHE SILKS, 
price 2@s, to 3gs. Fuli Robe 14 yarda. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


SPECIALITIE. 


HE LYONAISE CORDED SILKS, 
both sides alike, are recommended as tha moat effective snd 
durable Dress of this Season's Productions. All new Colours. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 103, Oxford-strest. 


PECIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been 


made with Manufacturers to produce a constant supply of 
TRISH POPLINS ia Plain and Fancy Colours, Also, Tartans in 
every Clan. 
Pattern free.—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 


EDDING COSTUME, 


A Magnificent Collection of Rich PLAIN asd FANCY 
SILKS, made expressly for BRIDAL WEAR, has just been received, 
Patterns free, —PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 108, Oxford-street, 


" MANY CHEAP LOTS OF 


ICH LIGHT FANCY SILKS, 
from £2 15a, 6d., worth 4ga, 
Patterns free. —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-etrest, 


1000 PIECES, ALL NEW OOLOUR, OF THE 


RetAy “KELSO” LINSEY (Registered), 
This improved article is less heavy in its make and 


richer in ite colourings than any previously introduced, 
Patterns free, including all the new tints. PETER ROBINSON, 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS, 


YONS FINISHED VELVETEENS, 


Patterns of this elegant article, now 0 much worn 
for Ladies’ Jackets end Costumes, can be had in all 
the various makes, quelities. and colours, from 
PETES ROBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
STRACHAN WOOL SERGE, 
in’ev new shade of Violet, Navy Blue, Brown, and Grey, 
atieras ree —PHTEN HOBINGON, Ws to 108, Oxlord sires W 
SPECIAL NOVELTY (REGISTERED), 
D2 DE CAIRO—BROCH&, 
This desirable Fabric, introduced for the first time, 
is remarkable alike for its Elegance, Durability, and variety of 
Colour, 45s. to 3@8. the extra Full Dress, 
Patterns free,—PETEK ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSERS, 
ARIS SILK CORDED  POPLINS. 


Just received, a perfectly new Series of rich Colours 
in this choice material, 33%. 6d. to 2hg8 Full Dress, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. 


DEPARTMENT. 


LAIN and FANCY SILKS. 
A splendid assortment of New Colours in bright Lyons Glacts, 


HE EXHIBITION SATIN STRIPE and 


AKER and 

198, Regent-atreet 

(nearly opposite 
Conduit-street), 
SILES, 
SILKS. 
SILKS, 


Rea and CRISP'S, 
description. Paterns post- 


oe 


Ce TS a 
Velvi . Od. 
198, Regent-street. — 


LTERATIONS,—Enlargement of Premises. 
New Show-Rooms.—BAKER and CRISP, in co! uence 


t of ises, é&c., are now selling, much Ww 
preg om thei? entire new STOCK of ‘AUTUMN FABRICS, 


in the pound. 
opposite Conduit-street), 


B LACK SILKS, — Important Notice, 
BAKSB and CRISP are now selling a mportans an 

4, 3, 1, and 13 yard f the beat 
iron ana iphtaldelds makes’ icin, Sgtoed, aS acee 


35a, Dress. Patterns free, Also, Biack Moire Antiques, 
198, Regent-atreet (nearly opposite Conduit-street). 


DRESSES, 
DRESSES, 
DRESSES, 


AKER and OBIsP’S, the Cheapest House 
4n Londoa for Dresees 
of every description. 
Patterns free. 


The New Autumn Dresses 2a. lid. to 10s, 6d. 
‘The New Serge Dresses .. 78, 6d. to Ids, Od, 
The New Repp Dreeses .. $8, 6d, to 216, Od, 
Tre New Wincey Dresses 43. 6d, to 2is, 0d, 
The New Sultana Dresses 64, 94. to 2is. 0d, 
‘The New Smyrna Dresses ihe, Ad, to 258, Od, 
The New Merino Dresses 10s, 64, to 21a, Od. 

New Jeddo Dremes iba, (d. to 30s, Od. 
The New Muslin Dreeses 2s. Lid. to 38a, Od. 


JAPANESE SILKS, lia. 94, 
JAPANKSE SILKS, 258. Od, 
JAPANESE SILKS, 39s, 64, 


Bate and CRISP’, the only House in 


London for Real Japanese Silks, 
Patterns free, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 


HILLING GLOVES, at BAKER and 
4} CRISP’s,—2000 dozen French Kid Gloves, all at is. and 1s, 6d. 
pair; half price, Sample for 2 extra stamps.—198, Regent-atreet, 
APANESE SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 
CHAS, AMOTT and CO. will SELL, Next Week, 
3000 Rich Japanese Silk Dresses, 
originally 14 guinea, for 13s, Yd, 
Patterns post-free, 
61 and 62, St. Paul's, London, 


SEVERAL THOUSAND PIECES OF 
RENCH MERINOES and LINSEYS, 


Fine Merinoes, a)l Colours, 2s. 6d. per yard, 
Aberdeen Linreys, all Colours, 18s. 9d, to 238 9d. the Dress, 
Patterns free —PETER BOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
RETONNE and GORRAN CLOTHS, 


An endless variety of the above and other new Fabrica, 
Tn P ain, Striped, and Chénés, 10s, 6d. to 18a. Full Dreve, 
P. tterns free. —PE LER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


FOR ZARLY AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


“7 E DDO” WOOL POPLIN. 
A grand Collection of Colours in this very Beauti*ul Fabric, 
188, 6d, to 298, 6d. the Extra Full Drers. All New Shades, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-streat, 


NOW READY, ALL THE NEW PATTERNS IN 


ANCY FLANNELS (all Wool), 

Upwards of One Hundred Designs, in every variety of Style 

and Mixvure of Colour, 1s, 6d,, Is, 11d., 2¢, 3d., and 28. 9d. per yard, 
Patterns free,— PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 


ACHTING and SEASIDE JACKETS, 


An endless variety in Navy Blue, Tweed, Serge, Diagonal 
Cloth, White ianncl, Velvet Pile, Liama, Grenadine, 
Alpaca, Lustre, Diagonal Cashmere, Braited and Trimmed 
Lace, &c.; also ina variety of Fancy Summer Clotha, 

All are cut in the newest form and trimmed after the most 
approved fashion, and will be found particularly suitable for the 
present season. 

Prices from 15s. to 31s. 6d, and upwards. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
The Illustraved Manual of Fashions given away and ent free, 


REAL RUSSIAN 
EAL-FUR PALETOTS, 


the First Arrival, made from the choicest Skins, 
6 es, to 15 ga, 
A priced Ilnstrated Book of Mentles sent post-free, 
PELER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 
in Shrewsbury Resend arc Tweeds, all shades of Grey 
and Brown, and various new mixtures, prepared for thia season. 
* aie, circular, with hood, from 21s, 04., mave Chan Shae leng. 
” oy 
c - v 2oa6d, BS 
The Inverness, with cape, from 23a, 64., ‘“ » & 
The Seacoast, hood and sleeves, 25s, 6d., oe 


AMILY MOUBNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be ob- 


tained st the most renesnabie prisss. 
®t PETER ROBINSON'S. 
Geods are sout free of charge, 
mires ek eee, 8 nd) ee 
or telegram ; and Patterns are sent, Book 
ali parte of the world. 

The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 


As s Guarantee for Purity = Meker's Name is woven in the 
ece. 


UPERIOR BLACK SILKS, 


by baat Bonnet, and other celebrated Makers, 
ETER ROBINSON would’ invite the especial attention of 
purchasers to the superior makes and qualities of his 
BLACK ee 
and the very reasonable prices at which they are sold. He can now 
supply good useful Black Silks from 45s to 70s, the Full Dress, 
and superior and most endu: ing qualities from 3} to 10g, 
Patterns free.—Address Peter Robinson, 256, Regent-street. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES, Black and 
Coloured Silka, Printed Muslins, Velvet. Velveteen, and Silk 
Jackets, &c., will be offered for the remainder of the season at ex- 
traorcinsrily low prices. Upwards of 10,000 yards of plain and 
fency Camiets, Mohairs, and Fou'ard Alpaca: will be sold at 6fd. a 
yard, cut in any lengths. The clearance of » manufacturer's «tock 
of rich black and coloured silks, several bundles in reanants, from 
3 to 18 yards, half price ; printed muslins, 3gd a yard ; new sutumn 
nerges, 94. lid, to 21s. Od. the dresof 12 yards ; French reps, Is. 2h, 
and Is. 84d e# yard; about 409 rich velveteen jackets, the beat 
shapes, 6a. Ild. to Ya. lid, each, Patterns and lists of under- 
clothing port-free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OURNING FOR FAMILIES,—Messrs, 


JAY, anxious to remove an impression which they find has 
gained undue circulation, that none but the richest materials in 
made-up Skirta, Mantles, and Millinery are sold at their Estadlish- 
ment, deem it « duty to themselves and to the public to assure all 
families who have not yet dealt at Jays’ Mourning Warehouse, 
that sell an exellent Merge 3 Mourning Dress, full length, for 
the sum of £1 158, Good are cut from the 
piece: and at ® more than equivalent for the price, which is from 

4, 


per yard upwards.—Jays’, the London General Mourning Ware- | 
Hegent-etreet, ‘ 


honse, 247, 249, and 251, 


T ADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
4 Half Price.—CHAS. AMOTT and ©O., St. Paul's, will 
SELL NEXT WEEK £2700 worth of Nightgowns, Draws, Pe tti- 
conta, Chemises, and Camisoles, the STOCK of A WHOLESALB 
MaNUFaCTORER. Tucked Drawers, 1s. 3}4., worth 2s, 9d. ; 
Drawers, with rich work, 3a, 1ld., werth 7a, 6d, ; h 
Crewises, worth 34,, for la, 94, ; Chemises, trimmed, rich 
work or Ciuny lace, usually 1%. 6d, for 3 11d, and 4a. 1d. ; 
Longeloth ightgowns, trimmed frills, worth 7+. 6d., 
for 3. 119, ; Nightgowns, with rich muslin work, worth 12s. 6d,, 
may be had for 5s, 11d.; Horrocks’s longcloth tucked Petticoats, 
bordered, worth 94, 11d., for 4s. 6d. ; Pett icoacs beautifally stitched, 
with fifteen tucks, worth lls. 6d., are all marked 5a, lid. i060 
Camisoles, from 1s, 11}d. to 5a, 6d. ; worth three times the money, 
ingrevings post-free. 
CHAS. AMOTT and CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul's, London, 


7, are, we oo 


SIMPSON and COMPANY'S SILKS, 
fs. dt late P percel of Black Glacés, Gros Grains, every price, 
%6a, 6d, the Dress. 


Also, large lot of Fancy Diito, from 


Frevch Merinoes, 60 inches wide, in White and Scarlet, 2s, 114d. 
and 3s, llgd. per yard, French Delaines (all wool), in every 
Colour, 63d. per yard. 

Z. Simpson and Co., 
48, 49, 50, Farringdon-strest, City. 


WATERPROOF MANTLES (Warranted), 
in all the New Shades in grey and brown mixtures, 
Patterns of colour post-free to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
The Osborn«, with Hood and Sleeves, 
X 1. Size 52 in, long, 186, 94, 
X 2, Size 58 in, long, 21s, 
Children’s Waterpruof Mantles in all sizes, 
J, FRAZER and 00., Porchester House, 
(opporite the Royal Oak), Bishop’s-road, Bayswater, W, 


1 ANTIQUES, 


SEWELL and CO. have the largest and best sel: 
Spitalfields Moires Ain in White, Black, and all ee at 
Colours, at 44 ga. the Dress, 

Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-aquare, W. 


UDSON'S BAY SALE.—Real Sealskin 
several Sevier rel SEALS SaoR ers, a inane 


in all sizes, and at low —Cor 
Seho-equate, _ very prices, mapton House, Frith-street, 


Re COLOURED and BLACK SILKS. 
A large assortment of, patterns free, 


W 


OOL SERGES— Patterns free, 
Coloured all-wool Serges, Is, 2}. yard, 30 in, wide, 
Wool Poplins is, 1144. yard, 36 in, wide. 
Autumn Fabrics, from 1s, 64d. yard, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 49, Ludgate-hill, 


forwarded intothe 
__T. ViNABLES and SONS, London Re 


MRST-CLASS SILKS, Lowest Prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-free, 
Shawls, Mantles, Bal Linen, &e, 
T. VENABLES SONS, London, x 


yest-cLass DRAPERY. Lowest Prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-free, 
Shawls, Manties, Rendy-made and Baby Linen. 
India and Wedding Outfits, 


———_—_—$<—$<—$—$ es 
FA" SST-CLAss MOURNING. Lowest Prices, 


free, 
sities Tr. VENABLES and ONS, : 
PPIBST-CLASS_ CABINET FURNITURE. 
T. VENABLES and SONS, 


103, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4. 6, 8, Co ercial. ndon. 
Established nearly half a century, declan 
V I 


SITORS to LONDON 


are invited to ing the 
SHOW ROOMS 


of 
_ JAMES SPENCE and CO,, 
_ _ 76,77, and 78, St. Paul’s-charchyard, 
which ure replete with all the latest novelties in 
useful and cheap 
Silke, Mantles, Shawls, Fancy Dresses, Drapery, Ribbons, 
Gloves, Lace, Haberdashery, &c. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


Wholesale and Retail Silkmercers, 
76, 77, and 78, Bt, Poul's-churcnyard, London 20, 


ADIES.—The most Elegant Styles and 
MLA Durable Fabrics in BOYS' ATTIRE, ats saving of 25 per cent, 
at N.W. LONDON CLOTHING COMPANY'S WARK-ROOMS, 
65 and 66, Shoreditch, 


Hoslery, 


CRISP, SILKMERCERS, 


Cheapest House in 
London tor Silks of every 


Fancy Light Si'ks 35s. to 3 ge. 


Fancy DarkSiiks is, to 3ge, 
Fancy Medium Silks 25s, to 3 ge. 
Irth Poplins .. 358. to3 qs. 
Velveteens.. .. 358, to 3ge. 
Patterns free, —198, Regent-street (nearly opposite Conduit-street). 
JACKETS, 
MANTLES, 
CLOAKS, 


AKER and CRISP’S WATERPROOF 


SEPT. 21, 1867 
ed 
HIL P, 

GILLING PACKET of FANOY INITIAL 
Sheets of of three sizes, 

sizes to the paper, all 


Ne SONGS of Distinguis 


‘The chain gave. 
I was wand’ring. 


and Co., 


IEBICH'S NEW SCH : 
AND EXPRESSION. aOOL OF YELOOITY 


“Some of these modulations are rally beautifully harmonised, 


and th ana whole, in far 
$7 Sie hee a a See eee than Is & book 
London : ROBERT COCKS and Cu., New Burlington-atroet, W. 


On Friday, the 27th inst. (One Shilling), No, 94, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE F 
T QOTODER, With Ulustrtions by Af. Kllen River 
The 


CONTENTS, 
of Riehes'e Folly. (With an Ilustration,) 


The Besutiful Mise Gunnin 
Law of the x 


Little Red Hood. (With an Llustration, 
A Seusip. on ta feaaelinds: » 


For the Wall of a Friend's 5 
‘The Abkhasian Insurrection of Aug. 8, 1866, 
SMITH, BLDBR, and Co., 65, 


Bee tans hematin es Dh co» 
PORTBAIT of MISS BURDETT COUTTS 
state Seneos @ WisAr pe SRE. ay wi 

Wor! 
Court ha we original I alae and Posty, New Books and 


Fiower me 
Published every SATURDAY, price 2d.; post-froe, ; 
scription for three months, 34 84; six months, ca tat twelve 


L 
London : 102, Fieet-street ; and all Newsagents. 


Now ready, 
pus ILLUBTBATED PENNY ALMANACK 


containing numerous Engravings selected from the ILL 

LONLON EWS ; Tables of Stampa, Taxes, and es hay oar 

Remar! Postage and a great variety of 

Sak an Gor Wen aes Piacente Ya 
ARK * 3 ; a 

Angel-court (172). Strand, London, ssoeantetineaa: 


LAROPORSSE--MOORE and MOORE 
on owing OFORTES, for three 
Pra ong ASoonoes the sees 7 ot cabo Planottes, 3 


ineas quarter; Pi os, 3 guineas uarter; Cottag 
Fianos, Bios quarter ; Drawing-room Model Cottage, £3 is, 
uerter; Oblique Grands, 5 guineas quarter; Cottage 
vod," and’ of the Ueet manufacture. "Extensive Ware scams 
8 
sry 104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STRERT, E.C. 


Ji International &. ; 
Mantlon Yor geod teri ay xhibition, 1863 ; Honourable 


OORE and MOORB'S Three-years’ System 
per paar per rig thelr iy Fo 3g, and 4 gs, 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 


ears’ of Hire to Purchase to ali parts of the U; 
Kingdom, free.—104 and 105, Bishopegace-street, mo 


Artist M the easiest Cornet ith double 2 
key, in toa. és, Other Lig god afactory, ‘Hey. 
market, Prices, with drawings, poat-fres, 


tlery, Testep plate, 
&., poten pot fre ealbed A.D, 


OMESTIO IRONMONGERY. 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, hy good TRAVELLING-BOXES, 
articles, Catalogues sent 


free. SIMMONS and SON, 108 187, Tottenham-sourt-road, 
SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


for wear a3 real silver, 
Pattern—Per dos.) £1 10 Oand! is 6 


te wie 
3 110 0 
O18 0 


CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1€67, 


HOMSON’S CRINOLINES and CORSETS 
ted for these 


LEXANDER'S KNITTING COTTON. 
Ladies are invited to try this article. The quality is 
moderate in 


pos agen B+ ts ht, correct}; 


rs and Habe and very 
Owars =. PLAITS, BRAIDS, 
ANDS, , and every description of Orna- 
a . ay r-4 the first quality. wiley. Perfumer, oo 


(jHOcoLar-MEnrER, for Breakfast. 


({HOCOLAT-MENIER, for Eating 


(HOCOLAT.MENIER. Pure, wholesome, 
__and delicious, “Consumption exceeds 5,000,000 Ib, 


ENIER’'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
Warehoune, 23, Henrietta-st, Strand, London. Sold everywhere. 


ARIS EXHIBITION.—The ONLY MEDAL 
Hod kes bere a STL eee 
: Fry's celebrated Hommopathis Occoa. 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 


P2BEsToN's ESSENCE OF BITTER 
ALMONDS, 
F free from Prnmic Acid, 
This delictous Essence is the only Kind that may be safely used 
for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, &c., and a}l kinds of pestry. 
Sold retail by Chemists, Grocers, &e., in Bottles, 6d., Is., and 
ls, 6d. each; Wholesale, Preston and Sons, 88, Leadenhell-st., E.C. 
Observe the Trade Mark, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA.—SIX 
Duin, 18; Purl, essand Toor,’ | nd 1068s New York, 1888; 
Fry's Chocolate, for the table and for eating, in greet variety. 
Makers to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


London : Printed axd Published 
Pariah of 8. Hay letra a 
Catherine-strest, eforessid.—~ 
G&TURDAY, SEPTEMBB 21, 1867, —_— 


